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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN. 


THOMAS EDDY. 

Tue biography of the late Thomas Eddy, of this city, some time 
since. promised, is about to make its appearance from the press 
of Messrs. Conner and Cooke, in a substantial octavo volume. It 
will contain the memoirs of his early life, derived mainly from re- 
cords left by himself, together with a minute account of his ser- 
vices in behalf of our humane and charitable institutions: the asy- 
lums for the relief of the insane ; the charity schools; schools for 
the education of the blacks, and a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation touching Mr. Eddy’s exertions to further an improved me- 
thod of prison discipline, and the amelioration of our criminal code. 
Colonel Knapp, the biographer, has availed himself of an extensive 
mass of correspondence, which has come into his possession prin- 
cipally through the instrumentality of Dr. Hosack, besides other 
interesting papers; and he is thus the better able to add to the 
value of his work, by embodying in the narrative many communi- 
cations from the most eminent philosophers and philanthropists, 
both abroad and at home, on topies in which Mr. Eddy chiefly de- 
lighted, and which, indeed, the biography is intended to illustrate. 

It is well known, that, for a period of nearly forty years, Mr. Eddy 
sustained an ample correspondence with the philanthropists of 
Europe. Of the letters of this character, those of the lamented 
Roscoe of Liverpool, and P. Colquhoun of London, are perhaps 
the most valuable. ‘There are also many important ones from Dr 
Lushington and others of London, Governor Clinton, Col. R. Troup, 
etc., of America. The whole series, however, which it is contem- 
plated will be embraced in the biography of Mr. Eddy, cannot but 
add materially to the permanent value of the book, and, at the pre- 
sent time, prove of especial importance. 

As introductory to the immediate subject of his work, Colonel 
Knapp has prefixed a suitable but brief preface, followed by several 
letters, written by distinguished individuals among us, touching the 
life, character and acts of Mr. Eddy. These documents have been 
furnished by Chancellor Kent, R. Vaux, Esq., of Philadelphia, the 
late Hon. C. D. Colden, and Professor John W. Francis, of New- 


enforcing, in no common terms, the character of Mr. Eddy asa 
noble example of enlightened philanthropy, and as one who, through 
a long life, furnished a gratifying instance, among the many which 
might be cited, of the ethical discipline and doctrines which charac- 
terize the Society of Friends. Of those introductory letters we 
have selected one from the manuscript, for the present number of 
the Mirror ; it is from the pen of one of Mr. Eddy’s most intimate 
friends, Dr. Francis, of this city, who had long been associated with 
him in various benevolent and literary institutions. We think it a 
highly satisfactory paper, embracing many features of Mr. Eddy’s 
character, and handled with graphic tact. It will form, moreover, a 
suitable addition to the late account, from the pen of an acknow- 
ledged scholar, of the noble retreat for the insane, which we printed 
in a recent number, accompanied with the beautiful view by Weir, 
and which institution is justly deemed by Dr. Francis a proud trophy 
of Mr. Eddy’s enlightened zeal and perseverance, as well as a mo- 
nument of the enlarged policy of the state of New-York. The 
communication of Dr. Francis is addressed, in the form of a letter, 
to the biographer, and bears date in May last.—kps. N. y. MIRROR. 


LETTER FROM DR. FRANCIS TO COLONEL KNAPP. 
Dear str—A personal acquaintance of more than twenty years 
with the late Mr. Thomas Eddy, might justify me in answering at 


some length your several interrogatories concerning his life and public || 
services ; but I have deemed it most judicious to restrict this com- || 


munication to a few particulars, inasmuch as you are so amply fur- 
nished with authentic materials for your contemplated biography. 
Mr. Eddy was so intimately and°for so long a period associated with 


evince his successful efforts to further these benevolent purposes. 
The claims of Mr. Eddy to a lasting consideration will, however, 
I think, rest maialy on the early begun and long continued zeal and 


unfortunate beings afflicted with that calamity. At a comparatively 
youthful period of his life, he was appointed to the duties of hospital 
direction; and he seems at nearly the same period to have turned 
his attention to the treatment and hospital discipline of those 
afflicted with mental derangement. Our establishments for the better 
medical government of lunacy were then very few and imperfect. 
Pennsylvania had indeed done something—New-Y ork nothing. The 
public-spirited governors of the New-York hospital were induced, 
from urgent representations made them, to erect a separate edifice 
on the hospital-grounds for the exclusive benefit of lunatics ; and 


the benevolent intentions of the board of governors. It was, how- 
ever, ere long, apparent that this city-asylum was of too limited a 
capacity for the accommodation of its numerous applicants; nor 
was the receptacle itself of the character demanded for the afflicted 
and valuable beings of all ranks of society who became the inmates 
of it. Mr. Eddy had read much, and thought much on the subjects of 


sanative treatment of the.insane. His correspondence with several 
lation of his knowledge on these engrossing topics: his intimate 


excellent man and eminent philanthropist, the late John Murray, | 
jun. strengthened his views: he compared the facts thus derived | 
from these several sources, with his personal experience at the city | 
asylum of the New-York hospital, where he was almost daily en- | 
gaged : the result was a firmer conviction in him, that much improve- 
ment might be made in the government and remedial treatment of | 
mental derangement. 

The writings and reports of Howard, of Ferriar, of Haygarth, and | 
of Lind, on prisons, fever hospitals, and houses of recovery, were | 
| the principal sources, whence, at that time, information was derived | 








| Haslam, Pinel and Rush. It was therefore with no ordinary solici- 
|.tade that the friends of humanity in America heard of the success 
| which crowned the benevolent exertions of the Society of Friends, 
near York, in England, who had established a retreat for the insane, | 
for the express purpose of instituting a milder system of manage- | 
| ment than had previously been employed. Some account of the | 
| Retreat was published by Mr. Tuke in 1813. Mr. Eddy entered | 
| into a correspondence with that gentleman, in order to obtain | 


Shortly subsequent to this date, the important parliamentary inves- 
tigation on the management of the mad-houses of Great Britain | 


embodied such a mass of facts, of indubitable authenticity and vital 


abilities which he exhibited on the subject of insanity, and the || 


this institution, which opened its doors in 1808, under the profes- || 
sional direction of the late Dr. Bruce, for a while seemed to answer |) 


mental derangement, on prison and penitentiary discipline, on the | 
structure and economy of mad-houses, and on the domestic and | 


distinguished characters abroad, favoured the accuracy and accumu- | 
HH] 


and free verbal inquisitions on all these several matters with that 


| touching these momentous subjects; and few looked further for i 


York. They present many facts which justify the biographer in |) knowledge on the diseases of the mind than to the pages of Crighton, | 


t} 


more ample and precise information than Mr. ‘Tuke’s work afforded. | 


consideration, as left not a doubt in the minds of the most sceptical, || 


Mr. Eddy, in common with many other benevolent individuals, 
was at first disposed to place a more entire reliance on the moral 
management of insanity, to the exclusion of all medical treatment, 
than, I think, the facts in the case warrant. This belief, I know, 
he for some time cherished ; but the enlarged experience and per- 
sonal observation which for many years he afterwards enjoyed at 
the noble institution which his own efforts so powerfully contributed 
to organize, led him to qualify his views on the curative means in 
| lunacy. Having, while in Europe, at the time when the manage- 
ment and treatment of the insane constituted a prominent subject 
of discussion, visited most of the lunatic institutions of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Holland, I became fully convinced that those asy- 
lums in which a prompt and judicious medical practice was adopted, 
afforded the largest favourable results of the tractable nature of 
many forms of diseased manifestations of mind: that such indeed 
was the case, even at the Retreat at York, where the number of 
| recoveries was greater when well-directed medical discipline was 

united to moral means of relief ; at the asylum at Glasgow, and at 
| La Sal Petrierie, Charanton, France, under the direction of M. 
| Pinel, the first among the moderns for adopting the moral system ; 
while, on the other hand, in Holland, where, through a mistaken 
belief that the maniac is unsusceptible of mental enjoyment, and 
that insanity is deemed an intractable disorder, no curative measures 
were employed, and, of consequence, recovery war protracted, and 
| indeed rarely took place. * 

The evidence deduced from truths of this nature, and the con- 
stantly accumulating proofs in behalf of medical treatment which 
modern experience supplied, doubtless had their influence in causing 
Mr. Eddy, several years before his death, to adopt the opinion that 
the proper edministration of medicinal agents, was favourable to the 
| treatment of insanity ; nay, oftentimes indispensable. 

There is another circumstance I can hardly allow to be passed 
over on this occasion without a remark, and which, I think, has been 


| a concurring cause of the too hasty and too general adoption of 
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|| moral management, as of itself alone the essential means of cure 


| of maniacal subjects. The delirium of inebriety, and the more ad- 
| vanced forms of diseased action denominated delirium tremens, have 
inadvertently been confounded with idiopathic mania ; and inasmuch 
| as the right use of reason is for the most part, in those cases, soon 
restored by mere abstraction from noxious potation, which is eflec- 
tually secured by confinement, moral manegement, without other 
aid, has been allowed an undué weight in the curative process of 
genuine mania. I am aware that permanent cerebral disorganiza- 
| tion may arise from intemperance in drink, as dissection has repeat- 
| edly shown ; but the neglect of a distinct pathognomonic difference 
between the ravings of inebriety, or delirium tremens, and mental 
| derangement, strictly so considered, have led to gross miscalcula- 
tions in our prognosis. Asalcoholic insanity is engendered in every 
country where drunkenness prevails, it is perhaps more frequently 
seen in our mized population, than in that of Europe. Hence we 
| have sometimes been led to pronounce hastily and erroneously that 


were instituted ; and the elaborate reports which soon followed, our success in the management of lunacy is greater than that of 


| other nations. We, however, must be supplied with more exten- 
| sive and more accurate tabular views of the comparative results of 


that pernicious errors widely prevailed on the nature of insanity ; | practice, in different institutions abroad and at home, before we can 
that gross evils and enormous barbarities were inflicted on the | come to a satisfactory conclusion on this contested head. It is 
unfortunate victims of madness, as salutary and requisite principles || cheering to the feelings of the philanthropist to know, that by re- 
of medical treatment ; that in several of these institutions, to the | medial measures, much more is accomplished ai the present day, 
miseries inseparable to a loss of reason, were added the horrors || than was at a former time imagined practicable; and Mr. Eddy’s 
and atrocities of brutalized ignorance, refined, if I may so say, by || convictions in after life, that the treatment of derangements of the 
the absurdest therapeutical doctrines which the sophistry of man | mind, like that of disorders of the body, would ere long bear signal 
ever invented. Happily, at the same time, these investigations and | triumphs of professional skill in the healing art, seem likely to be 


inquiries, while they gave multiplied proofs of frightful abuses, | 
demonstrated that in numerous cases mental alienation, like many | 
physical infirmities, strictly so considered, was often remediable ; | 
that to pronounce a condemnation of the insane to total incapability | 
of medical relief in all after life, was a decision at variance with 
the strongest evidence of a contrary character, deduced from the 





the men and measures of most of our humane, benevolent, and liter- 
ary institutions, that his career is in no small degree connected 
with the history of those establishments, and demonstrates ‘that a | 
cardinal object of his pursuit, was to meliorate the condition of | 
human society. 

Were I to select the especial objects which, amidst the great 
variety that demanded his services, more particularly absorbed his 
attention, and occupied his deepest consideration, 1 might dwell 
upon his close devotion to the interests of the African ; the prome- 
tion of the leading measures of the Manumission Society ; and the 
enactment of laws for the final abolition of slavery in the state of 
New-York. The education of the blacks, and the establishment 
of African free-schools, were also among the objects of his solici- 
tude. The bettering the condition of the poor, the organization of 
the Lancasterian free-schools, and an improved code of prison discip- 
line, were subjects which engrossed most of his time for many years ; 


results of the practice, not only at the Retreat at York, but of the 
| Asylums at Nottingham, Glasgow and other places; in short, that 
individuals who had lost health and reason, might be restored to | 

both, by the judicious use of medicine, and a mild moral management. 
| Fortified with such testimony, Mr. Eddy’s zeal was quickened ; 
| he united with several eminent citizens among us, of whom I may 
particularly notice the late Mr. John Murray, jun., the late General 
Clarkson, and the late Thomas Franklin, in an application to our 
legislature for efficient means to enable the governors of the New- 
York hospital to erect a suitable establishment for the insane, on 
a site appropriate to such an object. The result was the ample 
grant by the state of New-York, and the delightful grounds and 
improvements connected therewith. The whole is a proud trophy 
of Mr. Eddy’s laudable perseverance ; while the act by which it was 





experienced at no very remote period. 

Mr. Eddy’s name is associated with those of Fulton, Colden, 
Morris, Van Rensselaer, Hawley, and others, in projecting the 
canal system of New-York. Years before the commencement of 
the Erie and Hudson canal, he entertained enlarged views founded 
on extensive personal knowledge of the country, of the expediency 
and practicability of inland communication by water. A paper on 
the subject, written by himself, may be seen in Dr. Hosack's Me- 
moir of De Witt Clinton. 

He was a member of the board appointed by the legislature, in 
1810, to explore the route of an inland navigation from the Hudson 
river to Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; and he accompafiied the 


* Some of the abuses which | witnessed in Holland, iv the treatment 
of the insane, were scarcely inferior, in their eye to those of the 
metropolitan Bethlehem Hospital, as brought to light by parliamentary 
investigation. 1 hardly know whether the memorable case of Willian 
Norris surpassed in — an example which presented itself to me of 
an aged male adult, who had been manacled and confined for some twelve 
years, under circumstances of suff privations, and tortures, a pa- 
rallel to which Mr. Haslam alone prol-ably pupply. Sone cases 


f a like character I might detail as imens o that 
oouuey. ‘ / ee treatment of insanity has been more hamay sly 








secured, will ever remain conspicuous among the many which cha- 





and I think you will find many documents among his papers, which 


racterized the administration of Governor De Witt Clinton. 


regarded in Holland, as well as elsewhere, within the past fifteen or six- 
teen years. 
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commissioners on that tour-of public duty. A copy of the first 
published report on this subject, dated February, 1811, may be 
seen in the American Medical and Philosophical Register. In com- 
mon with Clinton, Morris, Pintard and other advocates, for the 
general organization of the canal policy at that early stage of this 
great undertaking, odious imputations were freely bestowed upon 
him and his compatriots, and with them he was assailed with the 
weapons of ridicule, by an opposition thinly scattered throughout |! 
the state, but strongly confederated in this city. It was absurdly 
proclaimed that New-York would be utterly ruined by carrying into 
effect the projected canal measures. Notwithstanding the provo- 
cations were many and strong, he betrayed no evidences of irrita- 
bility or disquietude, but, like primitive Barclay, sustained himself 
with an unshaken indifference, feeling assured that ignorance could 
not long retain its usurped powers, and that rancour, the offspring 
of party hatred and disappointed ambition, would in due time 
exhaust itself by the force of its own venom. 

Little need be said touching the scholastic acquisitions of Mr. 
Eddy. All I believe he ever received at school, was embraced in 
an English elementary education. He, however, deeply studied 
the human character: as opportunities occurred, he read on gene- 
ral subjects of life and letters. He was versed in profane and eccle- 
siastical story, and might be deemed an adept in quaker annals, 
from the history of Sewali down to Sarah Grub’s Journal. Know- 
ledge being higher prized for defence than ornament, he turned his 
information in these matters to an advantageous dexterity, when 
he encountered, in his journey, that marvellous impostor of the 
shakers, Jemima Wilkinson, the eléct lady, during his tour of obser- 
vation as canal commissioner in 1810. He often spoke of this 
incident with peculiar pleasure. His researches in polemical dis- 
quisitions made him often deprecate the folly and injurious ten- 
dency of sectarian controversy in religious matters; and confirmed 
him in the excellence of the more salutary influence of the unso- 
phisticated or orthodox doctrines, as he termed them, of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Though these were his views, he felt that the 
intellectual culture of the quakers was behind that of many other 
religious communities ; and I am persuaded his desire to promote 
knowledge, made him often regret, that while the society to which 
he belonged had every reason to boast of its morality, philan- 
thropy, and benevolence ; it neglected too much the important ad- 
vantages arising from the support of a literary order of men for the 
better education of its youth. Sound knowledge, he would say, 
subdues idleness, and prevents vacuity; and a disciplined mind 
enables the possessor to conduct himself with greater safety in the 
right way. It will readily be allowed, that the ethics of quakerism, 
while they lead to the rejection of speculative principles, tend to 
the acquisition of practical facts; and, however prone the mind 
may be to theorize, it is somewhat hard for theory to usurp an 
undue inftuence over a quaker judgment. Mr. Eddy might be fairly 
cited as an example, in illustration of what is now advanced. Hence 
I account for his indifference to works of fancy ; poetry and prose 
were alike perused by him for the solid instruction they imparted ; 
and he read Dr. Mitchill’s translation of the piscatory stanzas of || 
Sannazarius, and the lofty strains of Dryden, with similar emotions. 

No book of modern times stood so high in his estimation as the 
Letters on the Christian Religion, by Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and he 
exerted his influence in the diffusion of that admirable work. As 
his efforts in behalf of new plans, or modified projects, generally 
quadrated with the usefulness to be derived from contemplated 
measures, he was in the constant habit of urging the economical 
precepts and moral sayings of Franklin, which he often embodied, 
as the soundest advice, in his confidential letters to those of his 
young friends, for whom he cherished a particular regard. The 
intellectuality of Madame de Stael yielded him less gratification 
than the expositions of Hannah More ; and a higher glow of feeling 
was enkindled in his breast by Rumford on Cookery and Stoves, 
than by Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that you may regard him as a decided utilitarian. 

Of the various societies with which he was associated, he was 
fairly considered an operative member. Aware that business might 
be well debated, and yet badly managed, he rarely spoke in a public 
body ; and when his opinions were demanded, he delivered his re- 
marks with plainness, brevity and pertinency. In the social circle 
his conversation was more animated ; as he had mixed largely with 
different classes of mankind, and abounded in lively anecdotes, it 
was often highly interesting. On occasions, he evinced a whole- 
some intrepidity and an enlarged charity ; yet he wished every thing 
eongenerous with the practical, and he saw with little satisfaction 
the diffusion of philippics against luxurious living among a people 
subsisting mainly on the precarious tenure of the chase, and tractates 
on extravagance in dress among those whose chief vesture was a 
blanket. I need not enlarge. I think you may safely assent to the 
conclusion, that the subject of your biography appropriated the best 
years of a long life to the best purposes of man; that he may be 
justly deemed enlightened, among a people whose frugal views 
occasion, perhaps, too partial and too low an estimation of intel- 
lectual acquirements; that he was eminently conspicuous in a 
society deservedly regarded as excelling all others in works of 
charity and philanthropy. 

I am acquainted with but one striking instance in his whole life 
in which the integrity of his judgment was seriously impugned ; he 
was unwittingly captivated by the enthusiasm which prevailed con- 
eerning the metallic tractors, and was led to confide in the remedial 
efficacy of Perkinism, by experiments instituted at the New-York 
hospital, where that practice was countenanced for a short while 
by certain of the physicians of that charity. But little censure can 
rest with him on this particular account. He was not educated a 


physician; and this extraordinary deception received the support of 


| of nature, will be as well known and highly celebrated as the most 











many eminent professional characters, both in Europe and America, 


and indeed was not completely exploded as an unwarrantable hy- 
pothesis until subjected to the clinical of Dr. Haygarth. 

A word or two on your inquiry relative to his son, John Eddy. I 
refer you to a short memoir of him, printed in the American Month- 
ly Magazine ; more might have been said of his knowledge of the 
physical branches of science, than is there recorded. He was a 
good zoologist, an excellent mineralogist, and a minute botanist. 
His acquisitions in this last-named department were very remarka- 
ble. He was a member of the botanical class when I attended 
Columbia college, in 1809-10. But it was requisite, on account of 
his being a deaf-mute, that his studies should be prosecuted pri- 
vately by the intervention of signs and the manual alphabet. He 
found a friend willing to give him the necessary direction and aid in 
his relative, the professor of botany, Dr. Hosack. By visible signs, 
instead of accentible sounds, he mastered the Linnean system, and 
subsequently became a practical botanist. He formed an herbarium 
of some extent of our indigenous plants. The greater acuteness of 
the surviving senses, when one or more are destroyed, was verified 
in the case of John Eddy. His industry was unintermitting, and his 
attainments seemed incredible to those who are unaware what in- 
tellectual power and activity are accasionally displayed by persons 
to whom one sense is shut out. The blind Rumphius, of Holland, 
is still recognised as conspicuous among erudite botanical investi- 
gators ; and John Eddy, had his life been protracted, and he given 
an exclusive attention tothe same kind of studies, might have secured 
to himself a permanent place in the catalogue of American botanists. 

Make such use of this imperfect letter as you may think fit. With 
due consideration, I remain, very respectfully, | J0HN W. FRANCIS. 
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THE BOOK TABLE. 
Farmers’ Register. 

Amone the most valuable and best conducted periodicals of this 
conntry is the Farmer’s Register, published monthly in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, by Thomas W. White, and edited by Edmund 
Ruffin, of Garysville. Though principally devoted to the purposes 
of practical agriculture, which is at all times a subject of paramount 
interest in every country, and most especially in ours, there are 
occasionally found in this publication descriptive articles of great 
beauty and interest. We have lately seen several numbers; and, 
confined as we are, by the duties of our profession, to the noisy 
Babel of a commercial city, it was delightfully refreshing to find our- 
selves, all at once, transported to the fertile and picturesque regions 
of old Virginia, “ the mother of presidents,” and the bul wark of con- 
stitutional principles. One cannot mix with farmers, and mingle 
even in imagination with the innocent and salutary pursuits of hus- 
bandry, without having awakened in his bosom that instinctive 
attachment to rural quiet and rural occupations, which nature seeins 
to have implanted in the heart of man. Every thing there partakes 
of simplicity and virtue; the mad, malignant passions which, in the 
contests of avarice and ambition, assume the force and violence of 
the whirlwind, there settle down to the gentle zephyr, which, while 
it ruffies the surface of the stream of life, leaves the bottom undis- 
turbed, and prevents the waters from stagnating. The work before 
us is eminently calculated to excite the rural feeling by its minute 
details of all the modes of domestic economy ; we are carried into 
the fields, the meadows, and the dairy-houses; we mingle with the 
herds and flocks, and feathered race; we wander along the banks of 
streams that murmur of fertility, and recline under the shade of the 
orchard or the forest. To us such dreams are exquisitely delight- 
tful; and we pity the man who cannot assimilate his soul to such 
associations, or bring his taste to harmonize with such scenes and 
occupations. 

But this is not all. Virginia is full of beauties that address them- 
selves to the poet and the painter. It is the most picturesque in its 
mountain region of any state in the Union, in its general features, 
and numbers among its objects of attraction Harper’s ferry, one of 
the most beautiful triumphs of the creation; the Falling spring; 
Weir’s cave ; the finest variety of mineral springs to be found in the 
same compass in any portion of the world; and, above all, the natu- 
ral bridge, next to the falls of Niagara, the most striking and sublime 
object we have ever seen. The time is not far distant, if we do not 
err, when the great valley of Virginia, and its neighbouring moun- 
tains, will form one of the fashionable tours of natives and stran- 
gers, and when these beautiful scenes, these magnificent triumphs 


hacknied hobby-horses of Italian and Swiss devotees, which, if 
hard riding could have worn out, would have broken down long ago. 
Among the articles in the last number of the Register, we were 
particularly struck with a description of the valley of Kanawha, 
taken from the Richmond Compiler. It pictures a scene, enough to 
make one envious of the writer who had the good fortune to behold, 
the good taste to enjoy, and the talent to enable others to par- 
take in its beauties. There isin it the enthusiasm of poetry, com- 
bined with the accuracy of prose ; the writer evidently luxuriates in 
the magnificence which he describes, and he has achieved the great- 
est triumph of description by exciting in the mind of every reader 
who loves the dryads of the woods, the nymphs of the stream, the 
murmurs of brooks, the frownings of perpendicular rocks, the roar 
of foaming waterfalls, the beautiful and the sublime of nature, a 
desire to visit the scenes he describes. We give the article entire, 
that our readers may partake in the pleasure we have received. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF THE KANAWHA, 
By a lowlander, in a letter to a friend. 


‘My pear sir— You have often visited the mountain region of Vir- 
ginia, and tasted of its various and unrivalled mineral waters. You 
have mingled with the fashionable throng at the White Sulphur, 
regaled your palate upon the fine venison and other dainties of the 
forest, and bathed in the delicious fountain of the Warm Springs. 
You have never, I believe, however, extended your journey as far 
west as the Valley of Kanawha. The great state-road which com- 














mences at Covington, and secures you a safe passage to Lewisburg, 
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passing the gigantic Alleghanies at a grade which is almost level, 
pursues its winding yet steady course over ranges of lofty mountains, 
and through wild and hitherto unbroken depths of wilderness and 
shade. Now and then it courses along the margin of some rocky 
and stupendous precipice, often several hundred if not a thousand 
feet in depth; and, as the mail-coach, drawn by four spirited steeds, 
whirls you along the perilous cliff, you feel an involuntary shudder- 
ing at the slender barrier which separates you from eternity. The 
blue mist which hovers along the yawning chasm beneath, and is 
visible through the variegated foliage, impresses the mind with vague 
and undefined images of danger ; and indeed it weuld be well if the 
terrors which are sometimes inspired were those of imagination only ; 
for I have been credibly informed that, in more than one instance, 
the lives of travellers have been exposed to imminent peril. At one of 
those narrow defiles, the spot was pointed out where the stage, with 
eight passengers and driver, rolled down asteep declivity of fifty feet, 
Fortunately the nature of the ground arrested its downward course, 
and still more fortunately, I had almost said miraculously, although 
the luckless vehicle turned two or three somersets, and was actually 
shattered into fragments, neither horse nor passenger suffered ma- 
terial injury. Notwithstanding these disasters, which uccasionally 
await the traveller, this important and convenient highway, which 
unites the east and west, is a noble monument of skill, enterprise, 
and labour. In its vast utility to the country which it intersects, it 
may justly be compared to the introduction of steam navigation on 
our western waters. Distance and time are in a great measure over- 
come, or perceptibly diminished, and a journey which was once per- 
formed with insupportable fatigue and delay, is now achieved in one- 
fourth of the time, and with comparative ease. Before reaching the 
valley of the Kanawha, the traveller is feasted by the sublime and 
picturesque scenery from the cliffs of New River, which is one of the 
principal tributaries to the Kanawha. One of these clifis has been 
long known by the name of the Hawk’s Nest, but more recently called 
Marshall's Pillar, in honour of the venerable chief-justice who, as 
one of the state commissioners in 1812, stood in person upon its fear- 
ful brink, and sounded its exact depth to the river margin. Every 
one has heard of the far-famed falls of Niagara, and yet I doubt if 
the beholder of that wonderful cataract ever experienced more of the 
true sublime, than the grand and elevating prospect from Marshall's 
Pillar is apt toinspire. Imagine yourself standing upon the project- 
ing point of a perpendicular rock, twelve hundred feet from the valley 
below. Before you, as you look to the east, the New river is seen 
at the distance perhaps of several miles, winding, or rather rushing, 
tumbling, and foaming through the towering cliffs which environ it. 
Sweeping by the lofty promontory on which you stand, it suddenly 
turns it course in a south-west direction, and presents in the whole 
distance several beautiful cascades, which send to the listening ear 
the far off but lulling sound of their waters. The cliffs themselves, 
judging by the horizontal and corresponding strata of rock on either 
side, seem to have been originally united, but torn asunder by some 
strong convulsion of nature, in order to give free passage to the nar- 
row but angry torrent which rolls majestically at their feet. The 
autumnal season gives to this imposing picture a magnificent and 
gorgeous drapery, of which no man whose vision has been confined 
to the lowland scenery has the slightest conception. On one side, 
a dark outline is defined by the shadow from the opposite cliffs, 
which, leaving the base of the mountain of a sombre brown, presents 
its summits shining with the rich and mellow tints of an October 
sun. In gazing from the dizzy height where the spectator is perched 
amidst sublime and solitary deserts, it requires but little effort of 
fancy to portray the haggard and inspired bard of Gray, standing 
“On a rock whose haught brow, 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood.’ 

No hostile Edward, it is true, is marching through this wilderness 
with his embattled legions, to victory and slaughter; on the con- 
trary, a profound stillness prevails, which adds interest and solem- 
nity to the scene—a stillness which is disturbed by nothing save the 
scarcely audible murmurs of the distant wave. So sublime indeed 
is the elevation of the cliff, that whilst nothing seems easier than to 
cast, from its beetling verge, a pebble into the bed of the river, the 
most powerful arm is often foiled in the attempt. 

“ After feasting on the sublime repast which nature spreads before 
the eye of the tourist on these romantic cliffs, he is better prepared 
to enjoy by contrast his descent into the fertile and lovely vale of 
the Kanawha. That beautiful stream is formed by the junction of 
the Gauley and New rivers, at the base of the Gauley mountains. 
A short distance only below the point where their waters mingle, 
the ear of the traveller is saluted by the roar of the Great Falls—a 
fine cataract of twenty-two feet, over a natural dam of rock which 
spreads irregularly across the Kanawha. I should judge, from the 
sketches of the great Niagara, by artists and picturesque tourists, 
that this was its copy in miniature. Certain it is, that on approach- 
ing the cataract, which you can easily do, over the vast masses of 
naked rock which rise from the bed of the river, you feel the effect 
of the spectacle in all its sublimity. I will not say as Byron said of 
the cascade of Velino, that it is ‘horribly beautiful !'—or that 

“* An Iris sits midst its infernal surge, 

Like hope upon a death-bed.’ 
But whilst there is nothing which awakens infernal images in the 
cataract of Kanawha, I saw distinctly the rainbow reposing its 
brilliant arch upon the white foam of the waters. Whatever disap- 
pointment, however, the limner might experience in his visit to this 
interesting spot, the epicure would meet with none at the spacious 
hotel which stands opposite the falls. To all lovers of the finny 
tribe it is a perfect paradise. Here are fish, which, if not unknown, 
are yet untalked of on the borders of our Atlantic streams. The 
delicious black perch, the grennel, the blue cat, the fine-flavoured 
buffalo, and a species of sturgeon, all abound in profusion, and all 
present their respective claims to preference. If to these luxuries of 
the water, be added wild fowl and forest game, which are found in 
abundance, the most fastidious gourmand might desire no higher 
fruition than is afforded in this favoured region. 

“For many miles after leaving the falls, the Kanawha valley is 
narrow, winding, and unprepossessing. Its gigantic and various 
growth is indeed interesting to the lowland traveller; and the vast 
masses of rock, which tower in magnificent pride to the very summit 
of the mountains, are objects of curiosity and attention. At the same 
period in autumn, nature was perceptibly not so far in the ‘sear and 
yellow leaf,’ as in the more mountainous and elevated region. Her 
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which (on our return from Coimbra) we were quartered, at the town 


robe was fresher and greener, but yet there was not wanting that 
splendid variety and intermixture of colours which distinguish the 
western forests. The bright orange or golden yellow of the linn, 
the sugar-tree and hickory were beautifully contrasted with the ever- 
green laurel, and with the dark and mournful hemlock. Now and 
then some parasitical creeper could be seen winding its brilliant red 
among the branches of a lofty tree of different foliage, and the gay 
and graceful sumach would hang out its crimson drapery to delight 
the beholder. Unlike the lowland shrub of the same name, the 
sumach of the west is admitted into the family of trees; and so I 
presume it is in England, for otherwise the lines of Moore would not 
be intelligible : 

**¢In the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 

In the gush of the Sentain, how sweet to recline.’ 
Lovers, unless they belonged to the race of pigmies, could hardly re- 
cline in the shade of one of our dwarfish sumachs in Eastern Virginia. 

It is nearly twenty miles below the falls, before the Kanawha 
valley widens into something like a plain, and opens its beautiful 
vista to the eye. The mountains which enclose it on either side 
become gradually depressed into hills; and for the first time, the 
dense, dark volumes of smoke which ascend from the salt furnaces 
announce the busy and bustling scene which enlivens the highway 
to the village of Charlestown. What a scene of animation, indeed, 
contrasted with the deep solitude, from which the traveller has but 
just emerged. Here he is feasted with a continued succession of 
green meadows and cultivated fields teeming with flocks and herds, 
and adorned by commodious and even elegant mansions. The 
chimneys of the salt manufactories pour forth, at short intervals of 
space, their curling masses of black vapour, whilst swarms of la- 
bourers, and others connected with these establishments, are con- 
tinually passing to and fro—presenting a pleasing coup d’@il of in; 
cessant activity and industry. Nature indeed seems to have been 
prodigal in her bounties to this interesting region. The contiguous 
forests having been almost stripped to supply fuel to the salt fur- 
naces; that precious mineral, so necessary to human comfort, must 
have remained forever useless, but for the discovery of inexhaustible 
beds of coal, so convenient of access as to make the cost of procuring 
it scarcely worth considering. Sometimes, by suitable platforms 
and inclined culverts, it is thrown from the mountain side immedi- 
ately to the door of the manufactory ; and when more remote from 
the place of consumption, it is transported with equal ease in wagons 
or cars over railroads constructed for the purpose. 

“The whole product of the salt district is estimated at one million 
two hundred thousand bushels annually; and this product must 
continue to swell with the increasing demand and the employment 
of additional capital. It is a curious fact, and worthy of philosuphi- 
cal inquiry, that whilst the salt water is obtained by boring at a depth 
of from three to five hundred feet below the bed of the Kanawha, it 
invariably rises to a level with the river. When the latter is swollen 
by rains or the redundant waters of its tributaries, the saline fluid 
enclosed in suitable gums on the shore, ascends like the mercury in 
its tube; and only falls when the rivér is restored to its wonted 
channel. How this mysterious correspondence is produced, is a 
problem which remains to be solved. Theories and speculations I 
have heard on the subject, but none seem to me to be precisely con- 
sonant with the principles of science. 

“Immediately on the road, and a short distance from the bank of 
the river, the celebrated burning spring attracts the curiosity of the 
travelier. A cavity in the earth of a few feet in diameter presents, at 
its bottom, numerous small orifices, from which an odorous gas or 
strong bituminous vapour is constantly exhaled. When ignited by 
a lighted candle, which is easily done, the whole becomes a sheet of 
flame, and is only extinguished by the plentiful application of water. 
Filling the cavity with water previously to ignition does not diminish 
the brightness or fierceness of the blaze. Inflammable gases un- 
doubtedly abound in many portions of the valley. An anecdote 
illustrating the fact, was frequently related in my hearing, which I 
cannot forbear to repeat. A very respectable gentleman, somewhat 
eccentric, and a little profane, had been boring for salt to the depth 
of six hundred feet, when his friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from the costly experiment. ‘ Salt I will have,’ he exclaimed, ‘if I 
bore for it to the infernal regions!’ Accordingly he pressed on in 
pursuit of his object, with renewed perseverance and ardour; and 
his boring machine having penetrated one of those subterranean 
recesses where nature generates her mysterious and terrific agents, 
a volume of flame suddenly burst through the orifice, and ascending 
far above the earth’s surface, spread terror and amazement in the 
neighbourhood. The less enlightened and superstitious of course 
fancied that the profane gentleman’s threats had been really carried 
into execution, and that the contents of the awful and undefinable 
pit had been actually disgorged upon mother earth. 

“This charming country is not only rich in beautiful and pictur- 
esque , but abounds in objects interesting to the naturalist 
and antiquary. Besides its inexhaustible treasures of salt and coal, 
a quarry of fine marble has been recently found on the Elk river, 
and I doubt not that discoveries equal!y valuable would reward the 
diligent explorer. Specimens of slate stone, and other formations, 
with impressions of vegetable remains, are common, and a gentle- 
man of science and distinction informed me that coral had been 
found deeply imbedded in rock. Among the curiosities may be men- 
tioned, the calico and pictured rocks ; the former of which represents 
a succession of beautiful and uniform figures, inscribed by some 
wonderful process of nature; and the latter, which is evidently a 
work of art, exhibits a variety of rude sketches of birds, fishes and 
beasts, generally supposed to be specimens of aboriginal sculpture. 

“There is, as I am informed, some miles from the bank of the 
Kanawha, a curious petrified tree, and the whole country is full of 
Indian fortifications and mounds. From one of these ancient sepul- 
chres, an intelligent gentleman stated to the writer, that a human 
skeleton was taken not many years since, probably the remains of 
some distinguished chief, whose exploits in battle or the chase had 
won the admiration of his tribe. 

“Indeed there is no department of natural history which might 
not be enriched by valuable acquisitions from this and almost every 
other portion of Western Virginia. The development of its bound- 
less mineral wealth would not only extend the borders of science, 
but materially subserve the useful arts and the interests of com- 
merce. Let channels of i ication with the east be 
opened and multiplied by a liberal system of improvement—let a 








geological survey be authorized by the legislature, in imitation of the 
wise policy of Pennsylvania and Maryland—and the patriot will not 
yet despair of beholding this ancient and venerable state regaining 
her lost rank in the confederacy. 

“Charlestown is a beautiful village, containing a thousand inhabit- 
ants. Its principal street extends about a mile on the bank of the 
Kanawha, and is terminated by the Elk, which flows nearly at right 
angles into the former stream. Indeed, there is something like en- 
chantment in the contrast of this flourishing village, with the wild- 
ness and solitude of the same spot, less than thirty years past. The 
panther and wolf have been driven from their savage haunts by the 
march of civilization and refinement ; and where a few scattered log- 
huts once arrested the traveller's eye, he now sees commodious and 
elegant buildings, the abodes of comfort and even of luxury. There 
is one drawback, indeed, from the pleasures of sense and taste which 
the sojourner is obliged to experience in the scarcity of pure water. 
The hills do not supply that indispensable necessary of life ; and the 
inhabitants are reconciled by custom to the use of the river. The 
Kanawha is indeed lovely to the eye, when its naturally green sur- 
face reflects a deeper emerald from the lofty foliage on its banks; 
but its water is so strongly impregnated with minerals, to say no- 


least, it was utterly distasteful. 

“In enjoying the pleasure and advantages of safe transportation 
along the great state-road, which traverses this section, there is a 
spectacle often presented, which awakens a melancholy train of 
reflections. 1 allude to the number of emigrants, who, allured by the 
hope, sometimes deceptive, of improving their condition, are bending 


conjuring up the broken ties of early association, of kindred and 
country; and we read in the sorrowful visages of some of these 
wretched fugitives, tales of mental and bodily suffering, which no 
language can express. It is true that some of these numberless 
caravans present the exterior of comfort, and even of happiness ; but, 
for the most part, it is evidently the last struggle of despairing poverty 
to escape from the hardships of its lot. Whilst the philanthropist 
shudders at such scenes of wretchedness, the politician must mourn 
over this unceasing drain to population, as well as the causes which 
produce it. I trust, at least, if the wave ofemigration must continue 
to roll westwardly, that the time will shortly come, when the forests 
and mountains of our own commonwealth will present sufficient 
attractions to break its force, if it does not entirely arrest it. 

“But my letter has been spun out toa tiresome length, and I must 
draw to aclose. If I have interested you enough to induce you to 
prolong some of your summer excursions, I shall be amply repaid, 
and you will never regret having visited the valley of Kanawha.” 





Traits and Traditions of Portugal. 
Miss Pardoe’s “Traits and Traditions of Portugal” is rather an 
amusing bcok, though it does not deserve half the praise which has, 
with more gallantry than justice, been liberally bestowed on it. 
Ladies generally make good travellers ; they notice a thousand lit- 
tle peculiarities which escape our duller optics, and are gossiping, 
graphic, and lively in description. In the work before us, the authoress 
is much more entertaining when she gives us her own observations 
and impressions, than when she dresses up old traditions, with the 
unfailing accompaniments of haughty marquezes, cowled monks, ten- 
der-hearted beauties, cloaks, guitars, serenades, and stilettoes, though 
we must admit that some of these tales display considerable power 
of language. The work is disfigured, both to the eye and the taste, 
by one vile affectation—the continual use of Portuguese expressions. 
Why give such every-day words as cloak, jacket, broom, looking- 
glass, etc., in the original, with the translation officiously waiting 
for us, in the shape of a note, at the foot of the page? If done to 
show the world her acquaintance with the language, it is bad policy, 
for such an unnecessary display is always, and justly, looked upon 
as the ostentation of a smatterer. He who is master of a foreign 
language will fastidiously avoid such a barbarous medley. We will 
not, however, part with our authoress in a bad humour. Many of 
her sketches are light and pleasing; and she tells some curious 
anecdotes of Portuguese manners and customs. As a specimen of 
the manner in which they manage those interesting matters, court- 
ship and marriage, the following extract will show. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

“We arrived in town just in time to accompany the rector to the 
parish-church, to witness the ceremonial of a Portuguese wedding. 
When we entered, the bride-elect was on her knees between her two 
bride-maids; all three were dressed in black silk, and wore large 
cloaks with the hoods drawn over their heads, and long black veils 
beneath them. The youngest lady of the party sported a pair of 
white cotton-stockings, and pale blue satin shoes, which was the 
only attempt at finery amongst them. The bridegroom wore a cloak 
of brown cloth, with gilt buttons on the shoulders. I never saw a 
more anti-bridal costume. 
“ As we entered the church, each of the gentlemen was presented 
with a long wax candle, ornamented with painted flowers and gold 
leaf, which he held lighted during the whole of the ceremony. The 
matrimonial rites were very simple ; the contracting parties followed 
the rector to the extreme end of the aisle, close to the door of entrance 
—a short prayer was read—the lady repeated a few Latin sentences 
after the priest—and the gentleman followed her example—one hand 
ofeach, during this portion of the ceremony, being covered up, clasped 
together in the surplice of the priest ; these, at the conclusion of what 
we supposed to be the mutual vow of acceptance, he sprinkled with 
holy water; the ladies then knelt down at the church door, while the 
bridegroom and his friends followed the rector to the altar, where 
they remained for about two minutes, when the bridegroom very 
deliberately walked out of the church followed by his two companions, 
scattering sweetmeats as they went, to a crowd of dirty children 
who thronged the entrance—and thus he made his exit in a manner 
as anti-bridal as his costume, leaving the ladies to follow as they 
might !—and these people, we were told, were highly respectable, and 
tolerably wealthy. > 
“It is not only possible, but extremely probable, that this couple 
had never exchanged a word in their lives; it being considered in 
Portugal as the height of indecorum, even for an accepted lover to 
visit at the house of his mistress, save in the lower ranks, where con- 
venience is the step-dame of custom. 








“As a proof of this fact, I will adduce the instance of a family on 
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of Villa Franca. The head of the house was a widower, and the 
father of four daughters; the elder of whom was married to an attor- 
ney, the other three being still resident under the paternal roof. 
They were the least attractive specimens of “le sexe” that I ever 
remember to have seen, with the same advantages of station and 
respectability; Daniel’: Lambert, en jupon, would scarcely have 
exceeded the elder in weight and circumference ; the second was like 
a leaf of dried tobacco, as long, as thin, and as uninteresting ; and 
the other had a form like a feather pillow, and a face like a sheep! 

“The centre grace was a bride-elect; and in a fit of extreme cour- 
tesy, she one day asked me if I should like to see her lover. Of 
course, I expressed a becoming anxiety on the subject, und I was 
desired to -hold myself in readiness at six o'clock that evening. I 
confess that I was somewhat curious to see the suitor of such a mis- 
tress; and I accordingly promised to be punctual. Six o’clock came, 
and I was astonished, on walking into the apartment usually occu- 
pied by the family, to find the fair one alone; who, having embraced 
me, led me to a chair in the balcony, and established herself as my 
vis-a-vis. She then carefully drew the venetian blind over the bal- 
cony, leaving us visible only fiom the two extremities of the said 
screen. All this ceremony was perfectly enigmatical to me, and I 
began to apprehend that I was to have the honour and happiness of 
being number three (and, consequently, une de trop!) in a thorough 
love-scene; with this before my eyes, I ventured to inquire whether 
we should not be more conveniently situated in the room than the 
balcony: but the lady looked astonished, as she demanded, in her 
turn, how she should be able to see him ; and worse still, how he would 
be able to see her, if we were not in the balcony when he passed. 

“*Is he not then coming to visit you?’ I inquired, in my igno- 
rance, as I surveyed her careful coiffure, her clean dress, and the 
tale-telling carnation in her bosom. 

“ She looked at me for a moment in perfect astonishment; and then 
coolly informed me that in Portugal, holding any intercourse with 
the man whom you were to marry, was a thing unheard of—that 
she had never spoken to her intended husband in her life—but—that 
he every day sent a carnation to her; which she wore in her bosom 
each evening at the hour when she expected him to pass the house 
as a proof that his attentions were agreeable to her. And she assu 
me that nothing would offend her so much, as his allowing the wea- 
ther, be what it might ; business, be it never so important ; or any occu- 
pation, be it as agreeable as heart could wish; to interfere with his 
punctuality in the performance of this duty. The first time she 
should resent the neglect by omitting to wear his carnation on the 
morrow ; and the second dereliction from gallantry would infallibly 
subject him to final and irrevocable dismission. 

“ At this period of the conversation the Senhor made his appear- 
ance—took off his hat as gravely as though he had been passing a fune- 
ral, and—walked on! The lady, on her side, bowed and smiled; 
and then continued calmly to enlighten me on the subject of Por- 
tuguese courtship. She informed me, among other equally interest- 
ing particulars, that I now know the reason why she did not comb 
out her hair, and wash her face when she rose in a morning—forboth 
which indelicate habits I had frequently chidden her—she always 
put off her ablutions and their concomitant ceremonies until five 
o'clock, in order that she might look more beautiful when she met 
the passing glance of her namorado! This was, of course, an un- 
answerable argument; and having remarked that the lover (!) was 
a little ill-looking fellow, and decidedly many years younger than 
herself, I asked her whether she did not feel unhappy at the idea of 
marrying a man of whom she knew nothing. The reply to this 
question was as sensible, to the full, as her previous reasoning had 
been:—she liked the match extremely, for her intended husband 
was much more wealthy than the person who had married her sister, 
and she should quently be enabled to dress better, and to give 
larger parties; besides single women were not allowed to attend 
the assemblies at Villa Franca, and she was very fond of dancing. 

“ All this being extremely satisfactory, I had only one more ques- 
tion to ask—‘ how had he ventured to propose for her?’ That, also, 
was easily explained; he was settled in life, and his friends were 
anxious that he shovld marry—her father having ascertained the 
fact, and knowing that he had plenty of money, had offered her to 
his family ; which offer, as she had a fortune of four thousand half- 
crowns, they had joyfully accepted! 

“Tt is a singular fact, that when, in Portugal, a lady is reputed to 
have such, or such a fortune, it is perfectly understood that she has 
not actually that sum in money: but, previously to the marriage, a 
friend is appointed by each family, and these two individuals value 
the bride’s trinkets, clothes, and every article, however trifling, 
which belongs to her ; and the father, when their value is thus aecer- 
tained and decided on, makes up the deficiency of her reputed pro- 


perty in specie!” 








Trevelyan: 

“Trevelyan,” by the author of “ A Marriage in High Life,” just 
published by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, is a very well written story, 
doubly welcome to determined novel-readers like ourselves, at a time 
when good works of fiction are scarce. If we have any faultto find 
with it, it is that it ends somewhat too sadly. We do not like to be 
made acquainted with beautiful creatures, endowed with all the vir- 
tues and the graces, and fine, bold, manly fellows, in volume one, only 
to witness their end in volume two. We like the good, old-fashioned 
poetical justice, marry the hero with black eyes to the heroine with 
blue ; and, if we must have something tragic, break a vindictive rival’s 
neck, or hang some of his vulgar under-ruffians. But this is a mere 
matter of taste, and we cordially recommend “ Trevelyan” as 
abounding in good sense and observation, and ae telling a very in- 
teresting story in a free, unaffected, varied, and eloquent style. 


Ely Moore’s Address. 

Many of our resident readers are perhaps aware, that the tradesmen 
of this city have long since formed associations of their own, for the 
mutual benefit of the persons composing them; but it is not generally 
known, that these different and distinct societies have at length uni- 
ted in one association, under the title of the “General Trades Union, 
of the city of New-York.” A short time since, they celebrated the 
event of their organization, on which occasion, Mr. Ely Moore, their 
president, delivered an addrese before them, in the Chatham-strect 
Chapel. This address, which has been handsomely printed, is cre- 
ditable to the orator. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ENGLAND. 





A COUNTRY RAMBLE. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 





Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and se feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. — Wordsworth. 


Au, Nature !—young, fresh, blooming, bleautiful Nature! how 
pleasant art thou to the eye of the smoke-dried denizen of the 
populous city! How grateful is thy balmy breath to his senses— 
how beneficial to his lungs! We may herd together amid brick 
and mortar, and enmesh ourselves in the cares and struggles of 


life ;—-we may swarm in theatres; we may congregate in club- || 


rooms, where hot punch and hotter politics, and multitudinous 
segars impregnate the whole air with caloric ; we may study the 
crafts of commerce and the tricks of trade ; we may become know- 
ing fellows, and sneer at “innocent ruralities ;” we may do all this 
and more, until we come to think slightingly and disrespectfully of 
thee—to look upon thee in merely a useful light, as a producer of 
grain and feeder of cattle, and to deem poets and all who “ babble 
o’ green fields” on a par with Falstaff, in his dotage ;—but let the 


man who has once been familiar with thy face—who has once sin- |) 
cerely loved thee—find himself on a green sunny knoll some fine } 
summer’s morning, gazing upon thee in all thy purity and beauty, || 


and he will feel as if the imaginary elixir of life were poured into 
his veins—as if the freshness of seventeen had come back upon his 
heart—his town existence will seem as a confused and feverish 
dream, and early thoughts and boyish visions will crowd sadly but 
pleasantly upon his memory. True, his lot is cast amid lanes and 
streets, and therefore he trudges back to smoke and dust, to bustle 
and business once again; but not without having his feelings, as 
well as-his frame, fresh-aired ; not without having some earth- 
stains cleansed from his mind, and at least a few of the muddy in- 
crustations which daily habits of contentious jangling have gathered 
on his heart, loosened or removed. 

‘“«T always veeps when I sees a green leaf,” says Peter Pastoral 


in the play, and the audience immediately titter at poor Peter’s || 


expression as a piece of cockney affectation. Perhaps ’twas not 
so—perhaps he spoke truth, and a metaphysician might be able to 
prove it. True, there is no good reason why a man should per- 


ambulate the fields with a pocket-handkerchief at his face; yet a | 
walk in the country, where you are surrounded by all sorts of || 


good and kindly influences, has a softening effect upon the stiff and | midnight revels! 


|| nions—his hail-fellows-well-met ! 


rigid feelings, and the ‘‘ foolish dew” is nearer the eyelid at a 
moving incident—the coin nearer the orifice of the pocket at a cha- 
ritable appeal, than when treading the stony pavement of the town. 
it is hard to pass a beggar in the country—it is easy in the streets. 
Man, like an adjective, is frequently governed by proximate sub- 
stantives or substances. Earth and ocean, in their beautiful and 
sublime forms, have some effect upon even the least sensitive lumps 
of clay. Would the most ineffable puppy practise the airs and 
graces he brings into play on the public promenade, beneath the 
shadow of the tall hoar trees, gnarled and massive, and moss-grown 
at the roots, whose “high tops” have for centuries “been fretted 
by the gusts of heaven?” No; the spirit of the woods would 
silently rebuke the pretty, perfumed gentleman, and he would, for 


once, feel the incongruity of affectation. Even Beau Brummell, at || 


his best, could scarcely have lectured upon starch by the falls of 
Niagara. Or place a man on some “tall cliff,” with the ocean, in 
its simple grandeur, at his foot, and the fresh breeze playing on his 
brow, would he not, unless he were the veriest earth-worm, expe- 
rience an expansion of soul! 
ennobled? 
friend, drive a bargain, lie, equivocate, standing face to face with 
his Maker's most magnificent creation? True, the varieties of the 


human species are infinite, and there may be fellows who can walk |, 
with a short, sharp, dapper, self-satisfied strut, along the sea-shore, l | 
| Sometimes; the company of a friend is, occasionally, pleasant || that is, with w, and without it; but declaring candor, honor, favor 


in the calm of a summer's evening, when the sun is going down 
behind the waters ; but it is a thing that requires to be seen to be 
believed. Oh, it is good to be with Nature! She rebukes artifi- 
cialities ; she strips us of our sophistications ; she is the mildest of 
democrats, the only thoroughly sincere and tolerant inculcator of 
the great doctrine of equality ; making us humbler yet higher, and 
properly teaching how to estimate the city-born ‘ meanness that 
soars, and pride that licks the dust.” 


There is a good deal of cant and delusion on this same subject || 
Some people pretend to be in love with nature, or deceive |, 
themselves into a belief that they are so, because they are a good || 


too. 


deal in her company, though, at the time, they are merely using her 
as a handle for scientific purposes. These are your “ learned 
Thebans,” who go mineralizing and botanizing over the country, in 
search of materials for catalogues, or book-making, or papers for 
journals of learned societies. They look upon the beauties of 
nature, but do not see them. Like Lady Macbeth, their “ eyes are 
open, but the sense is shut,” except for scientific purposes. Point 
out a fine bold precipice, or overhanging cliff that imparts a pecu- 
liar charm to the landscape, to one of those, and he will explain 
forthwith the various strata of which the one is composed, and whe- 
ther the other is granite or freestone. 
the fields, and his head is so full of the different species of grasses 
and Latin and Linneus, and the. proper classification of plants, the 
discoveries of some and the errors of others, that he notes not the 
waving of the rich meadow, the clear brook winding silently through 


into a wood, and he goes groping about the tree-roots, inspecting the 
dank mosses, and the numerous and interesting family of fungi. 
Hundreds of people again ‘“ do so love nature !” exactly as they 
«do so love music !’’ because it is just as easy to say they love it, 
as that they love it not, and sounds a great deal better ; it savours 
of fine taste, and sweet, delicate feelings, and therefore they “do 
so love it; while another numerous class obtrude themselves into 
| her presence for the ostensible object of gazing on her divine beau- 
| ties, but in reality for the gross, earthly purpose of sharpening their 
appetites—“ doing themselves good,” as they call it, so that they 
may be enabled, without injury to themselves, to devour an addi- 
tional portion of her productions. 

There is one class of beings it is difficult to meet with anywhere 
without sorrow of heart, but more especially in the country, in the 
“ spring-time of the year.” It is the delicate in health—those on 
whose brow death has already set his mark; who look as if they 
were not long for this world. It was on one of those delicious 
| May mornings, when spring is gently falling into the embrace of 





| summer, which unite the freshness of the one season with the 
| gaiety and fervor of the other—one of those mornings which fill 
| you with joyous hopes and pleasurable anticipations, and make you 
feel complacently towards yourself, and peaceably and charitably 
| towards all men. A slight shower had fallen, but the blue heavens 
were without a cloud. I entered one of those fine old lanes one 
so frequently meets with in pictures, scarcely marked with the 
| track of man or brute, and which seem made for little other pur- 
pose than to beautify the country. The grass was still glittering 
with the rain-drops, and the unclipped hawthorns, in full bloom, 
which formed the hedge on either side, shook pearls and blossoms 
from their fragrant bosom, as the fresh breeze ever and anon gently 
| agitated their branches. At one of its picturesque turnings there 
was an individual resting against a gate, and gazing at the spring- 
| ing corn. I recognised him at a glance as a youth belonging to the 
district, a lad of much promise, who had left a couple of years pre- 
viously for the university, where an ardent thirst for knowledge, 
united to a kind and social disposition, which insensibly led him 
into the dissipations incident to a college life, had proved too much 
for a naturally fragile constitution, and after a short, ineffectual 
struggle with the insidious destroyer, consumption, he had returned 
home to die. There he stood—a blasted piece of mortality—wither- 
ing, withering away, amid the universal blush and bloom of re- 
joicing nature! There was something anomalous in this—a want of 
| sympathy with the season, which spoke, in every leaf and blade of 
grass, of life and vitality. What must have been his thoughts, as 
he looked at the surpassingly bright and beautiful creations around 
him, which were so soon to be seen dimly and indistinctly through 
the gathering mists of death? How busy must memory have been 











How hot and feverish must have seemed his 
And where were his friends—his boon compa- 
Leading the life he had led— 
| carousing, hunting, enjoying themselves, with all the untamed vehe- 


mence of youth—and he was dying ! 
| “Tush !” whispered Selfishness in my ear, “ that is no concern 
| of yours; pursue and enjoy your walk ;” and like most other peo- 
| ple, I followed that most plausible personage’s advice, until the 
| windings of the lane brought me out to the open common. 

I like an old common. It-bears no impress of man or his handi- 
work. It has not been dug, or ploughed, or manured, or drained, 
or diked, or divided, or planted, or otherwise scientifically improved. 
The air is freer there—the turf firmer. It is asnature made it. There 
is a careless wildness about it which is mighty agreeable after leav- 
ing a highly cultivated country, where hedges, ditches, gates, and 
sign-posts are continually reminding you of the jealous “rights of 
| property.” There is no valuable “stock” to call for the farmer’s 
watchful interference ; and it is untenanted, save by the hardy 
moorland sheep, or wandering gipsy’s ass; or the still more inde- 
pendent animals, hares, rabbits, foxes, etc., which man has been 


| at such a moment ! 





Would he not feel temporarily |! 
Could he abase himself by a mean action, deceive a | 


} a great consolation. 


Walk with another through 4 





unable to decoy into servitude. . You may roam for days without 
seeing ‘‘ the cut of a coat or the fashion of a doublet,” and that is 
Moore says, 


“We know how the charms of Nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love.” 


it, or the graceful undulations of hill and dale around ; take him 
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PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 





DR. WEBSTER IN REPLY TO SENEX. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 

GentLemen—In your paper of February the first, a writer with 
the signature, Senex, has undertaken to censure the orthography 
of certain words in my dictionaries. You inform your readers that 
the writer is an eminent scholar. Let this character be tested by 
facts. My notice of his remarks shall be short. Inatime like the 
present, people have things of more importance to occupy their 
minds than orthography. 

The writer alledges that by the loss of one / in traveler, “the 
word is reduced of course to two syllables.” This is not true, at 
least in a just division of syllables and in my dictionaries. The 
word forms three syllables in all my dictionaries, the quarto, octavo, 
duodecimo, and sex-decimo. 

The remarks of Senex on the word bridegroom, and those cited 
from Bailey, are all erroneous; but any German or Dutchman, who 
has not lost his vernacular language, can correct them. 

Senex suggests that I have “a great hostility to the vowel u, 
and that this was too great a favourite with our English fathers 
to be retained in a vast catalogue of words in which they had deli- 
berately placed it.” [I suppose by hostility, Senex means enmity 
or hatred, and by vast catalogue, he means a long catalogue.] He 
adds, they were careful when naturalizing a certain class of Latin 
words, to give them the national mark of u, as honour, favour, etc. 

This representation is all mistake. The introduction of this 
letter, and the words containing it, into English, was not the work 
of our English fathers, nor was the letter u a national mark. The 

| genuine English or Saxon language contained not one of this class 

| of words, nor were any introduced till after the Norman conquest ; 
unless a few of them had been introduced from France, in the 
reign of Edward the confessor. 

The truth is, the syllable our in favour, honour, etc. was intro- 
duced into England by the Normans, who attempted to extirpate 
the English language, and substitute the Norman, as barbarous a 
jargon as ever had the name of language. For three centuries, 
the English language struggled for existence, and finally prevailed. 
But while the Norman was the language of the court and of law pro- 
ceedings, a great number of foreign words, and particularly words 
of Latin origin, were introduced into England, with a barbarous 
orthography, neither Latin nor French. Hence we find in the first 
English writers after the conquest, such words as authour, errour, 
doctour, emperour, conquerour, governour, ancestour, purchasour, 

| predecessour, successour, protectour, pastour, traitour, warriour, 
| mirrour, favour, honour, eto, 

And here, Messrs. Editors, I see you stumble at the threshold. 
| You blame me for rejecting u from honour and favour, and this 
| whole class of words, and yet the title of your own paper is my 
| witness that you countenance the same offense. Mirror, gentle- 
| men, has lost the letter u, and this word is a precedent for me. 
| Pardon this digression. 

However proper thesé letters, our, may have been to represent 
| the Norman pronunciation, they are improper in English; and Eng- 
| lish writers began, as early as the reign of Elizabeth, to reject this 
badge of humiliation. In a book before me, printed in 1583, I find 
| honor and honorary, without u. But few words of this class, how- 
| ever, were altered, till the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
| Before Dr. Johnson’s dictionary was published, the letter u was 
| discarded from a number of these words, and Johnson has given 
| author, actor, ancestor, debtor, protector, pastor, mirror, solicitor, 
| testator and some others in a pure orthography. But w was re- 











' tained by Johnson in many other words of this class; a discre- 
pancy in which other English compilers have followed him. 
Johnson, however, could not control writers, who, after his time, 
| proceeded in the work of reformation, and retrenched u from error, 
| exterior, interior, inferior, superior, executor, ambassador, predeces- 
| sor, successor, etc. 
| So strong was the current of opinion in favor of this reformation, 
| that Dr. Ash, in his dictionary, published a few years after John- 
| son’s, and a little later, the editor of Bailey’s octavo dictionary, 





| gave the orthography of candor, favor, honor, etc. in both ways, 


enough; indeed very pleasant when you cannot be utterly alone. || to be the modern correct orthography. To such anextent had gene- 


| But though at most times gregariously disposed, I, for one, hold it 
| best in the country to be alone, with no company save your own 
| 


thoughts and “ the birds of the air and the beasts of the field.” | 
|| Washington’s official letters to congress were published in 1795, 


You are neither obliged to talk, nor to listen, nor to coincide in opi- 
nion. Any thing that wears small-slothes, even in the distance, 
becomes a blot—an interruption—destroying the harmony and 
peaceful quietude of the scene, and reminding you of the tailor and 
the town, and things you wish to forget. It is good to wend your 
solitary way to some lonely hill-side, and there lie down, a man 
emancipated for a time from all the cares, bustle, and business of 
life—from all the passions, prejudices, forms, ceremonies and pro- 


visions of the future ; or recalling your early aspirations after what 
was good and pure and beautiful, since perchance sneered and 
scoffed at ; or thinking of old companions and distant friends ; or 
losing yourself in the regions of poetry and romance; or humming 
| old tunes ; until, refreshed in body and mind, you rise, go home, 
and get laughed at by inveterate men of business for wasting your 
| time. Let them laugh, the bond-slaves of Mammon! They at 
‘least cannot “ go and do likewise.” 














ral usage carried this reformation at the close of the last century, 


! that w was retained in not more than twelve or fifteen words. 


| In conformity with this usage, and the principles of Ash, General 


‘in two volumes octavo, in this corrected orthography; u being 

| omitted in all the words of the class before mentioned. The late 

| Colonel Varick informed me, that he had some agency in making 

| the records from which these letters were transcribed. 

| The late President Smith of Princeton, Dr. Ramsay, Mr. Adams, 

| and many other writers used the reformed orthography. A large 
proportion of the best American publications now appear in this 


per behaviour of society, with no sound to break the stillness save } corrected orthography, and one of the most respectable classical 
the music of the wild and happy birds that flutter unscared around, |, Publishers in London, Mr. Valpy, is now giving to the public an 
or the hum of the bee extracting honey from the heather-blossom, i edition of Shakespear, with such words as favor, honor, candor, tenor, 
or the low murmur of the wind among the broom ; and there to lie || freed from the Norman corruptions. 

for hours pondering over the checkered past, or shaping pleasant || 
| applied the rule or practice to the whole class of words, in which 


i 
i} 


And now, gentlemen, what is my offense ? It is simply this—I have 


almost all British and American writers had long applied the 
rule to the largest portion, and some of the most respectable had 
applied it to the whole class! The result is, I am guilty of consist- 
ency ; not the first in the offense, for many writers were before 
me, but still I am guilty. 

Senex seems to be displeased with my omission of one / in tra- 
veler. But inthis I have followed the precedent which all usage 
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has established in other words of the same analogy. The rule is, 
that the last consonant of a verb is never to be doubled in the par- 
ticiples and other words formed from it, unless when single and 
accented; as in abet, abetting, abettor. Senex, I presume, like other 
eminent scholars, always writes altered, altering ; tempered, tem- 
pering ; abandoned, abandoning, etc. Now, if Senex will be consist- 
ent and write alterred, alterring ; temperred, temperring ; abandonned, 
abandonning ; limitted, limitting ; prohibitted, prohibitting, and twoor 
three, hundred other words of this analogy, in like manner, he will 
have some claim to see éraveller, duelling, libeller, etc. in a like 
orthography. Until he consents to this, his mouth is ‘shut. I shall be 
guilty of consistency, in writing words of this class alike, whether 
Senex approves or not. 

And if Senex should object to libelous and marvelous, with one J, 
let him write perillous for perilous, and also calamittous, villannous, 
and then complain. 

Senex seems to be disturbed that I have anglicized maneuver ; 
but in this I have done what he and all writers have done in writing 
counter, encounter and rencounter, from the French contre. Does 
not Senex write tiger, for the French tigre; number, for nombre ; 
chamber, for chambre ? Why then complain of me for following his 
own example in anglicizing French words ! 

But Senex thinks my recent publications do not accord with 
those of an earlier date ; and I am therefore inconsistent. There 
is truth in this remark ; for during the first forty years of my life, I 
was a disciple of English authors, and followed them in all their 
errors and discrepancies, amounting to thousands, and it has cost 
me more labor to wnlearn the errors of my early education, than to 
have learned truth and correct principles twice over. 

One word more. I wish to know what Senex means by my clipping 
instrument. Why, gentlemen, 2 letter may be omitted, rejected, or 
retrenched from the middle of a word; but such letter or word is 
not clipped. ‘To clip, is to cut off the end or edge of a thing; but 
the rogue who clips coin, does not cut a piece out of the middle. 

As to the remark of Senex, that the “ name saviour, is destined 
to be wounded in the house of its friend” by the loss of a letter, I 
can only say, that it appears to me the word may spare the letter 
u, as well as junior and senior. Further than this, I dare not attempt 
to allay his apprehensions ! N. WEBSTER. 














THE CENSOR. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


A CHARACTER, 








Tue implied invitation contained in our introductory chapter, has 
had the effect of introducing to our acquaintance a genius, whose 
converse with us promises to be of an interesting nature. Our 
walking mythology yesterday applied her ebon fists to the door of 
our garret, in such a rade manner that it appeared to have a fit of 
the ague. 

“Take care, confound you!” bawled one of our three heads, “or 
that apology for a barrier against intruders will rouse itself from 
the rusty chains of its hinges, and pe from confinement.” 

«« What in the name of misery is the matter?” cried another. 

“ Dare’s gentleman below,” replied the Ethiopian. 

“The d—i!” responded we ; for be it known, that we have a 
most holy horror at receiving visiters. There was a glance of mise- 
ry passed from eye to eye, and the last one conveyed it to the eye 
of the Ethiopian. She understood its import. 

“Tt no sheriff,” said she, in a quick and meaning tone. 

‘“* How do you know?” said we. 

She showed her pearly teeth, made a wrinkle at the corners of 
her mouth and her eyes. 

“Hu, hu—ha, ha—tink I not know dem?” 

‘“‘ By Jove! Nubian, thou shouldst by this time ; but it is none 
of our gentlemen cr—cre—creditors, is it” 

“Oh, no! me know all dem well enough; dare’s no fresh ones ; 
all old lot what calls now!” 

We bid her show him up; she chuckled and departed. 

One of us remarked that the non-imprisonment law secured us 
against confinement at least. 

‘Not at all,” said the owner of the flute, “we do not come 
under its shelter; we cannot be called residents. Can any man 
call this depository for the contents of the unsettled stomachs of 
the clouds, a residence ? And besides this, the officers of the law 
might seize our furniture.” 

This was too much ; and roaring laughter reigned lord of the as- 
cendant ; our perpetrator on the flute joined in the chorus, but he 
checked his cachinnation, took up the instrument, and began doling 
out misery to our ears. 

“Oh! curse that superannuated piece of lumber!” resp 
one ; the other stretched out his body, and uttered a certain ejacu- 
lation the very antipodes to a blessing. But whether the loving 





ded 





stretched himself, we know not ; but, certes, the tongs did make a 


like some gallant inclined to obesity, who, in attempting to kneel 
at the feetof his mistress, measures his longitudinal qualities upon 
the floor. So did our tongs, sending forth at the same time a cer- 
tain obstreperous noise; and the fair shovel, at whose broad foot 
the tongs had laid its head, followed the example, when in the 
midst of the uproar the stranger entered. 

On receiving a stranger, there is a ertain gravity required while 
you offer the customary civilities; Hat who, in either his or our 
situation, could be grave? The ¢out ensemble of our chamber would 
have caused a convulsive twitching in the risible muscles of a stoic, 


movement toward the shovel, though it did its wooing ungracefully, | 


| 








| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| there was nothing further in life to which, for himself, even fancy 
| could aspire, it rested not but teazed him with éomparative views | 


| lines where one of the noblest of our poets describes the conduct | 
|| some advantage to me. 


| sensations, forbears its enjoyment, that others may not be mortified. | 


| and, with ive of -b ind, smi 
tongs were at that moment drawn irresistibly by the charms of the || osc aman a seamcsamaraidarenas: wenibacsieocuredemsiony" 


shovel, or whether an impulse was given by the foot of him who | 


| this idea from the mine of his fancy, declared that it should go in. A 
| third endeavoured to amend it, “‘and the wire of the cork”—“ the wax | 


| we cannot exactly tell. 
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which has an excessive air of drollery about it. His poor, unoffend- 
ing poverty is made the butt of his wit, and he has generally a 
strong inclination to indulge in a laugh at its expense. It was so 
with us; and the stranger appeared like one who wished not or | 


bow which seemed to be balanced between the appearance of our | 
domicil and ourselves ; and yet what could there be in the appear- 
ance of our outward man which could produce anything indicative | 
of respect ? If such respect was felt, it must have been produced by 
the intellectual appearance of our physiognomies, which certainly | 
present some of those angles said to denote wit ; but whether such | 
angles in our faces are produced by wit or fasting we cannot tell— 

it is certain, however, that wit and fasting are often associated. 

“‘T think,” said he, after we had inquired to what circumstance | 
we were indebted for the honour of this visit—‘I think I cannot be | 
wrong—you are the Cerberus—the remnant?” 
| We smiled and acknowledged the fact. He informed us, that | 
| on reading our introductory chapter, he had determined to find out | 
| whether we were in actual existence, or only the creatures of ima- | 
| gination. ‘That he had seen (bowing to one of us) that gentleman | 
enter the house, and, to be frank, thought from his appearance that | 
| he had discovered the object of his search. 

He stated that his reason for seeking us was that he might pre- 
sent us with a few traits of his history. He appeared to be full of 
| enthusiasm; yet, as if conscious that it was a weak point in his | 
| character, the ebullition of his feelings would be checked almost | 
abruptly, and he would launch into a strain of witty and parodizing | 
conversation, which, though by no means despicable, it was easy | 
to see was but the stopper to the champagne of his nature.* In 
short, he had perhaps been laughed out of the field of poetry ; he | 
had found that the poet’s business is with soul and not with body ; 
he had found that poetry was a dream, yet his feelings yearned after | 
the dream in private. But, alas! the noisy voice of ridicule had | 
prevented him from having the necessary sleep in which to enjoy | 
his poetical visions. | 

We soon became sentimental, and were talking of that beautiful | 
season in life, when the mind, in scanning the actions of the past, 
can find no barrier to its anticipations of happiness in the future. 
He eloquently insisted that in such a case life, through all its scenes 
and sensations of bliss, could present no other state so purely hap- 
py. We had the often enumerated series of blessings, such as | 
looking back on a well-spent life—smiling children and grand- 
children—hoary locks—calm evening of life—all very good, that is, 
they once were, but the warrant for their originality is dated a | 





After an animated conversation, he looked at his watch, (a luxu- 

ry known to him alone,) and gave signs of his intention to depart. 
“« Now, gentlemen,” said he, “in a few days you shall have some 

of my reminiscences, which you may publish for the benefit of those 





durst not notice what he actually saw. He bowed with a kind of || who are infected with the imaginative mania.” 


We remarked, that we had no doubt of their being deeply studied 


|| by that class, “and although one is apt to look upon auto-biography 


with a jealous eye, yet yours, sir,” addressing him, “cannot be 
called by that name, as you inform us that the character of a poet, 
which you are to write, is dead.” 

“True,” he replied; “yet the ghost of fancy is still apt to visit 





|| the old tenement of my brains, and it requires all the art of the ex- 


orcisor, reason, to drive it back to the tomb. Now, if some traces 
of its visits should still be perceptible in my history, you may run 
your pen through the passages.”’ 

“Oh, no!” we replied, “‘ these are the very points which will 
please ; for these wolves, the poetasters, will make a dainty meal on 
such carrion.” 

The remark was certainly somewhat harsh, and we thought a 
frown passed over the countenance of our visiter. We hastened to 
correct our rudeness, telling him that these outbreakings would be 
much relished, on account of their similarity to the feelings of a 
numerous class of his readers. “It is strange,” we remarked, 


|| “that persons infected with the mania of scribbling, should have 


such a singular faculty of discovering, in the lives of men of genius, 
corresponding actions, passions and sensations with their own—yet 
so itis. But the fact is, that the points which their self-love calls 
excellences, are the very weaknesses of the character they are 
studying.” 

“True, gentlemen,” he replied, ‘‘ the eyes of their mind have 


|| got a most villanous cast in them, so that they cannot view them- 


selves in relation to others in the proper light; they may be said to 
see themselves in things greater than themselves, yet to view their 
follies through the mist of selfishness.” 

But we will not tire our readers with any further remarks on our 
discovery ; for we consider this case as the providential return of 
one who had strayed into the wilds of folly, but who has now re- 
turned to the fold of reason; and although the garments of his 
faculties may have been somewhat torn by the briers during his 
wandering, we trust his return will be hailed with pleasure. ‘‘ The 
confessions of a penitent poet,” which we shall shortly lay before 
our readers, will, we trust, be received with a cordial welcome. 
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goodly number of years back, and in fact the manuscript is so much 
effaced by time, that whether anno domini is attached to it or not, | 


Upon this subject (if our readers will pardon the digression) we 
would state, that we think neither the world nor the perpetr— | 
pshaw ! we had nearly written perpetrators—nor the perpetuators | 
of these fine ideas, have sufficient regard for their productions ; for | 
the world is not apt to receive them with much cordiality when their | 
ancient descent is Roman, and the author generally tries to hide | 





this ancient appearance in a more modern garb of diction. We | 
would recommend that, for the future, when such ideas are used, | 
they should have a genealogical table attached to them, that they | 
may be admired, like the lordly families of Europe, for their high | 
and illustrious descent, as well as their mere felicity of expression. 
We left our visiter in a torrent of eloquence on the subject of a | 
happy old age. Now as we profess to have some insight into | 
character, we believe him to be a poet still, although the intoxication | 
of fancy has been somewhat dulled by the opiate of age. His youth- | 
ful pleasures have been damped by over-indulging in imagination, || 
and he was a bachelor ; so that all his pathos was but the sighing | 
after an ideal something which he did not possess. Youth had not | 
yielded the pleasure which his imagination sighed for; age, to | 
which he had now arrived, was not what he anticipated; and when 





of the happiness of others. 

However, he was really eloquent, and probably had less of the 
hacknied epithet and threadbare simile than persons of this de- | 
scription generally possess. He quoted, in a fervent manner, the 


which age should pursue : 

“ Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore, 

Of that vast ovean we must sail so soon.” 
It is highly probable that at this soaring display, some of our coun- 
tenances assumed an appearance of that good nature which is only | 
kept from merriment by a fear of wounding sensitive feelings ; 
which, while it cannot refrain a slight expression of the titillatory 


He appeared to be sensible of the awkward situation of our muscles, 


served : 
«On some points, gentlemen, I am foolishly ardent, and I fear, had | 
you not so mildly corrected me, I should have talked of the ocean | 
of eternity until you had fancied that you felt the sea-sickness.” | 




















* We have had several disputes as to this simile. It has been ob- | 


east somewhat vulgar. “ Stopper !” said he, turning up the organ of | 
criticism, viz., the nose—“ Oh! write it ‘cork to the bottle of champagne | 
of his feelings.’” The person who, with the pickaxe of thought, dug 


on the cork” —* the cork itself”—nay, every modification which could | 
be invented was discussed ; and it will be perceived that the neck of a | 
bottle of champagne does not present many more ideas than taose enu- | 
merated with which to illustrate our subject. ‘So, on account of the 





for there is a something in the subterfuges of the poor man of genius 








—— of the inventor for his “ very apt thought,” as he calls it, we 
ve concluded to let it stand. ' 


MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN, 


MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT. 

My probationary, or rather purgatory state, of nearly fifteen 
months, like all other periods of time, was finally completed ; when 
a few sunny rays of brighter auspices began to dawn upon my pros- 
pects. In the interim, several circumstances had occurred which 
tended to prevent the total extinction of those ambitious aspirations, 
in which I had so long and so fondly indulged. I have since often 
wondered that they had not been for ever smothered by the humilia- 
ting drudgery to which I was almost inc: ssantly condemned, eom- 
bined with the unfeeling persecutions to which I was, at the same 
time, exposed. But the latent flame was inextinguishable, and still 
brightly glowed beneath the smouldering ruins of my previous hopes 
and anticipations. The reed was cruelly bruised, but it was still 
unbroken. Often did I mentally exclaim, in the beautiful language 
of Otway, 

“ Tell me why, good heaven, 

Thou madest me what I am—with all the spirit, 

Aspiring thoughts and elegant desires, 

That fill the happiest mind ?—ab! rather why 

Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate, 

Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burthens ? 

Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me ? 

Is this just dealing, nature ?” 








Fortunately for me, my spirits were naturally so elastic, that they 


|| always sprang upwards, from the lowest depression, whenever the 


slightest particle of weight was removed from the surface. , I at 
length made the fortunate discovery, that a ton-weight might be re- 
moved by a few sacrifices and a little exertion on my own part, and 
immediately took the necessary steps to render the discovery of 
In the first place, I mustered up svfficient 
heroism, after a long and painful struggle, to make a sacrifice, com- 


|| pared with which all subsequent sacrifices were merely trifles 


light as air! With a firm and desperate resolution, which ele- 
vated me much in my own estimation, I advanced to the altar with 
my offering, and with the composure of a stoic, beheld it consume! 
In one word, I had the fortitude and magnanimity, to offer, on the 
shrine of fashion, my——eel-skin queve !—a treasure, which I had 
prized and nursed, and cherished, for so many vears! and of which 
I had been peculiarly proud among the rustics of Coveville ! I sub- 


|| mitted my head to the operation of a fashionable barber, who soon 
arranged my raven-locks agreeably to the then prevailing taste— 
ala Brutus. 


Inspired by the glory of this achievement, I resolved to follow up 


the victory. Funds were not wanting, as the customary perquisites 
Ss to of the “* Torpedo” devils were liberal beyond example. I visited the 
femet to by one of our number, as being, if not exactly commonplace, at | several venders of second-hand wearing apparel, until I lighted on a 
fashionable coat, nearly new, that just fitted me. This I immediately 
purchased, together with vest, pantaloons, gloves, etc. 
maker, with whom I had become acquainted, readily agreed to credit 
me with a new pair of fashionable draw-legs, sharp-toed boots, for 
which I was to pay in printing labels, which it was then customary 
to fix on the inside soles of the ladies’ shoes. I had abundant time and 
means for executing such small jobs, as it was a privilege, or pre- 
scriptive right, which had been tacitly conceded to apprentices from 


A boot- 
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the commencement of the establishment. I have said, that, (like all 
my predecessors, and several of my contemporaries,) | was a carrier 
of the paper, my route being in the south section of the town. New- 
years’ addresses were even then in fashion ; and on the arrival of 
that joyous seascn, | realized no less than one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars! I now had it in my power to dress, (on Sundays and 
holidays,) as fashionably as any of my fellow-apprentices. From 
this period, I became an almost constant visiter of the theatre and 
other places of public amusement, which practice tended greatly to 
refine my manners and improve my conversation. Of its effect on 
my morals, I shall here say nothing. 

[ was now treated like a civilized being, instead of an unlicked 
bear, or an uncultivated savage. The females attached to my mas- 
ter’s family were peculiarly struck with this felicitous metamorphosis 
of my person and manners, and ever after treated me with the 
most delicate attention. The colonel’s only daughter, Miss Abby— 
(I meet with the name wherever I go)—possessed a tolerably cul- 
tivated taste for polite literature, and now even condescended to con- 
sult me in the selection of her novels and romances, at Blagrove’s 
or Bingham’s circulating libraries, in Cornhill, near the old state- 
house. The Radcliff school was then at the climax of its terrific 
mania, and my selections were well adapted to the prevailing taste. 

In the meantime, by the accession of a new and younger appren- 
tice, who succeeded me in the diabolical duties and honours of the 
press-room, I was promoted to the composing apartment, and soon 
made no inconsiderable proficiency in the art of setting types. It 
is true, I was stilla carrier ; I also assisted in directing and packing 
up the papers which were to be sent off to distant subscribers by 
mail; and occasiunally collected a quota of the semi-annual sub- 
scription-bills. But while the same tasks devoived, also, on several 
of my seniors, I had no right to complain. I had ample leisure time 
for reading and other amusements, among which the drama stood 
pre-eminent, in my estimation. My increasing love of it had 
become a passion, and there was nothingon earth that I relished so 
much. In those days, there were only three performances in a 
week. To have opened the play-house on a Saturday evening, 
would have been deemed an act of profanity, too gross to escape 
some signal testimony of the public indignation. The evenings of 
performance were Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week ; 
and I seldom failed of attending, even on the last-named night, the 
remainder of which necessarily required my most wakeful and 
active services. On one of these occasions, I again witnessed the 
representation of Macbeth, which so far rekindled the dying embers 
of my former impression, that I yielded to the impulse, and delineated 
the incidents of the story in a sort of travestie, which I showed to a 
friend, who, without my knowledge or consent, took a copy ! 

Let the reader, if he can, judge of my feelings, when the fore- 
man, in distributing copy to the compositors, ordered me to put in 
type an article which, with its editorial caption, read thus : 

Original Poetry. 

The following anonymous production, (the moral of which is 
excellent,) was received through the post-office. Whoever may be 
the author, we cordially greet him with a hearty welcome, and sin- 
cerely hope that if this be the first, it will not be the last of his 
poetic favours. It bears the stamp of a veteran writer, whose port- 
folio must necessarily contain many similar morceaux of exquisite 
merit, which we hope may yet find their way to the public eye 
through the medium of our columns.—Epitor. 


A SOLEMN WARNING. 


“ The tragical life, and the tragical death 
Of a tragical tyrant, they called Macbeth.” 


Give ear unto a tragic tale, which I shall now rehearse, 

And may no youthtul reader fail to profit by my verse; 

’Tis of one captain brave and bold, Macbeth of great renown, 
Who his eternal jewel sold—the price was but a crown! 

Great Scotia’s king had sent him out, to quell a wicked lord, 
Whose rebel host he put to rout with his victorious sword ; : 
Returning, crown’d with laurel wreath, ambitious thoughts did spring, 
When lo! three witches on the heath, declared he should be king! 


He sent the tidings to his wife, all written in a note, 

Who sharpened up her carving-knife, to cut old Duncan’s throat! 
For good Ling Duncan, frank and free, had pledged his royal word, 
To come that night and take his tea with her victorious Jord. 


The general begg’d to be excused, from killing such a king; 
The lady swore, if he refused, her infant’s neck she’d wring, 
Or dash its brains out! Poor Macbeth! still thinking of the witches, 
Was frightened now almost to death !—his lady wore the breeches! 


Oh, there was royal feasting then, and tippling too, I ween, 
For that which stupified the men, inspired the would-be queen ; 
And soon as Banquo went to bed, her spouse began to stagger, 
For he saw double, it is said, when he unsheathed his dagger! 


He bade a man his wife to tell, that, when his drink was ready, 

He wish’d she'd strike upon the bell—he thought’ twould make him 

But having sipp’d a drop too much, for such a stately ny > mds 

The bell she could not reach nor touch, and so he got no toddy. 

As his Dutch courage all had flown, he now Scotch valour muster’d, 

And, in that midnight hall alone, most manfully he bluster’d ; 

To Duncan's bed he slyly hied, to kill his royal master! 

The raven croak’d—the cricket cried !—it was a sad disaster ! 

The lady now came in with speed, while he, in bloody plight, 

Exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear, I’ve done the deed !—it is a sorry sight!” 

She took away the a dirks to stain the grooms it seems, 

And little thought such bloody works would cause them frightful 
dreams! 

The murderer then was chosen king, and wore a crimsen cloak, 

But, oh! his conscience felt a sting, which oft his slumbers broke; 

He ask’d to supper one of note, for whom he harbour’d malice, 

And hired two men to cut his throat, as he approach’d the palace. 

The supper-board was ready set, and all the guests assembled, 

One stool alone was vacant yet—I guess the monarch trembled, 

When, mid the music’s tuneful din—it is no idle fable— 

Poor Banquo’s spectre glided in, and took a seat at table! 


The banquet then was broken up—for few admired the host; 
And who.the deuse would wish to sup with 5 bloody ghost? 








Nor would the haughty queen admit that he had seen a spectre, 
And poor Macbeth was doom’d to get another curtain lecture! 


Next morn he went, and went ng to ask those wicked witches 


About his fortunes, hopes and <n, is kingdom and his riches ; 
They said none born of woman could e’er cause him grief or pain, 
And that he’d live till Birnam wood march’d on to Dunsinane! 


Scene thus, he onward went, and drench’d the land in gore, 
Till England’s king an army sent, to quell the bloody boar! 
The soldiers cut down Birnam grove, to hide their force from view, 
Macbeth beheld the forest move, and knew not what to do. 


He met their chief, the brave Macduff, who fought and overthrew him, 
And as he would not cry “ enough!’ of course the victor slew him! 
Oh! then he warn’d each man of strife, who sighs for rank and riches, 
And never whisper to your wife that you have dealt with witches. 

The reader will readily imagine that I obeyed the foreman’s in- 
structions to the letter ; having thus the gratification of putting in 
type, with my own hands, the first effusion of my brain that ever 
appeared in print, preceded by an editorial paragraph, too, which I 
thought highly complimentary! It is utterly impossible for me to 
describe the nature of my feclings on this occasion. An American 
poet was, at that period, a rara avis in terris, although such mon- 
sters are now as plenty as coxcombs! No human being, saving 
and excepting a juvenile author, in a similar situation, and influenced 
by similar circumstances, can form an adequate idea on the sub- 
ject. It was a combination of sensations which can only be expe- 
rienced once in the whole course of any individual's existence. 

“’T was light that ne’er can shine again 

On life's dull stream !” 
Tt was blissful—it was exquisite! But I despair of making many 
readers comprehend it. No wonder, if its effects were character- 
istically extravagant. 

It was Saturday, and of course the afternoon was at my own dis- 
posal. Oh! how tardily did the hours seem to pass—how tediously 
did they linger, till the moment of reprieve at length arrived; when 
I sallied forth, trimly decked in my Sunday garb, to witness the 
effect of my first publication. I wore a new hat, which was fop- 
pishly and affectedly placed on the left side of my head, while my 
right hand played with a ratan, which I bought for the express pur- 
pose of tapping on my boots with an air of easy nonchalance. Thus 
accoutred, I strutted up Cornhill, directing my course to the south, 
intending to reconnoitre the bar-room of every tavern between State- 
street and Roxbury. I must confess, however, that my high-wrought 
anticipations received a sudden chill, from the fact that every thing 
in the street seemed to be going on exactly as usual; and the 
lobster-men and gingerbread-boys seemed to be as unconscious of 
any new and extraordinary event as were the skeptical antedilu- 
vians when Noah first laid the keel of his ark ! 

The first house of public entertainment in the route I was pur- 
suing, was, as every body knows, the Indian Queen, a noted resort 
of dealers from the country. I entered with an air of affected im- 
portance, such as I thought suitable to the occasion, and demanded 
of the bar-keeper at what hour the Dedham stage started. Instead 
of replying to my question, he stared me in the face for a few 
seconds, and then exclaimed : 

“Oh, you are the very lad I wish to see? Wait a moment!” 

“* Now for it!” thinks I to myself. ‘He doubtless wishes to 
make some inquiries respecting the author of the poetry in question. 
But I must maintain a proper degree of reserve, and learn his own 
private opinion, as well as that which he has heard others express, 
of its merits, before I let him into the grand secret.” 

“T will wait your leisure, sir,” was my reply, at the same time 
taking up an old Chronicle that lay on the table, at which were 
seated several gentlemen, each with a newspaper in his hand. But 
the “Federal Rocket” of that day was not among the number. 
Pretending to be absorbed in the subject before me, I listened with 
breathless attention to the various discussions of those bar-room 
critics and politicians, momentarily expecting to hear something 
said on the subject nearest my heart. But I listened in vain, until 
I felt that the severest censure would be far more grateful to my 
feelings than such indifferent silence. The bar-keeper had disap- 
peared for a few moments, but now returned with the landlord, a 
portly, red-faced man, weighing about two hundred and fifty pounds, 
who hastily inquired— 

“ Which is he ?” 

I felt a singular palpitation in my bosom, as the subordinate 
pointed me out to his principal, who, after measuring me with his 
eye from head to foot, abruptly exclaimed : 

“I wish to know, boy, why I was neglected again this morning? 
This is the second time I have had no paper since you undertook to 
serve me. Beware of the third, or your master shall skin you!” 

“T have always deposited the paper for you, sir, in the usual 
place, according to directions. If you have not found it there, it 
must have been taken away by some of your customers.” 

“It’s false, sir! You boys are all alike ; defrauding your masters 
by selling the papers for four pence half-penny a piece and leaving 
the subscribers destitute.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,’”’ I mildly replied; ‘the papers are not 
counted out to us, but we take as many as we please. As a proof 
of which, I have half a dozen of this day’s publication now in my 
pocket, one of which is at your service.” 

This proposition appeared to mollify the landlord a little, and 
drew on myself the eyes of all his guests, one of whom exclaimed, 
with a smile : 

“T say, landlord, if you can get to windward of one of Ragewell’s 
devils, you have only one more to encounter. But I saw him leave 
your paper this morning, and was the first to read it. I saw others 
have it afterward ; and unless my eyes deceive me, it now lies on 
yonder shelf in the bar.” 

Such was the fact; and the landlord muttered forth a sort of an 
apology, as he unfolded the paper; but instantly gave vent to an- 
other ebullition of ill-humour, on discovering that some article had 
been cut out of it, and that probably one of the greatest importance. 

“ Here is one, sir, which has not been mutilated,” I observed, as 





I handed him one from my pocket. He immediately looked at the 


article which had been so feloniously abstracted from his own copy, 
and added— 

“Oh, it is nothing, after all, but some d——d silly verses. I 
wonder the colonel will admit such stuff in his columns.” 

‘*Have you read them, sir!’’ I ventured to ask. 

His eyes again measured me, with an expression which threaten- 
ed me with annihilation; then turning on his heel, he muttered 
something about boys and impudence, which I could not understand. 

Not much satisfied with the result of this my first essay, I next 
proceeded to the Rising Sun, then to the Lamb, then to the Lion, 
and lastly to the White Horse ; but in neither place could I hear a 
word uttered respecting the “great unknown ;” and the mercury 
of my anticipations had already fallen several degrees, when two 
dashing blades entered, and called for brandy and water. 

“Tsay, Jack,” exclaimed one of them, “have you seen the 
Rocket of this morning.” 

“‘ No—why do you ask?” 

“Because it contains a d——d severe criticism on your perform- 
ance of Macbeth last week.” 

“The d—] it does! Landlord, where’s the paper? What does 
it say, Jones ?” 

“Oh, I don’t exactly recollect. It broadly intimates that you 
was ‘as tipplers wish to be who love their grog'—mentions some- 
thing about a drop too much, staggering, seeing double, and a 
variety of other matters and things, too numerous to mention in 
this here advertisement !” 

“Then, by heaven!” exclaimed the tragedian—for it was Rutley 
himself—“ the colonel shall give up the author, or father it himself!” 

“Tis not his own, neither does he know the author. But I pro- 
nounce it a first-rate article ; and what’s more, the d—1 a bit of a 
lie is there in it!” 

“ What, sir !—do you mean to 

“ Here’s the paper, Mr. Rutley,” said the landlord, having found 
it in one of the boxes. 

The player seized it with avidity, while his laughing companion 
pointed out the article, and desired him to read it aloud. He did 
so—and, as I thought, with good sound sense and discretion—and 
both of them, amid peals of laughter, in which the landlord joined, 
applauded it to the very echo. I was satisfied ; and walked off with 
much self-complacency, while my ratan saluted my bright boot-legs 
—they were worn over the pantaloons in those days—with a more 
fascinating grace than ever. PEREGRINE. 
el 


THE DRAMA. 














THE PARK THEATRE, 


SIX DEGREES OF CRIME. 


Tus is the title of a new play, recently produced at the Warren 
theatre, in Boston, and which has excited much interest in that city. 














| It was announced, modestly enough, asa translation from the French 
by Frederick S. Hill: it is, however, rather a reconstruction than a 


translation, and is in many respects a decided improvement upon the 
original. The moral of the drama is good, being the same as that 
ineulcated by George Barnwell ; but, at the same time, itis infinitely 
‘superior to the last-named play, in variety, and in the very effec- 
tive character and the increasing interest of every scene. The six 
degrees of crime are illustrated by the career of a young man, an in- 
heritor of great wealth, who commences by riotous living, which is the 
first degree ; becomes familiar with maisons de plaisance, which is 
the second degree; with gaming-houses, which is the third degree; 
having in these courses dissipated his wealth and debased his nature: 
he is next seen committing a robbery, which is the fourth degree; and 
finally, in a fit ofjealous rage, assassinates his faithless mistress and 
her paramour, which is the fifth degree: for all which he atones by 
a disgraceful death, which is the sixth and last degree. It will at 
once be perceived from this plan, that the play affords ample scope 
for scenic display, and for every species of histrionic talent. The 
salle a manger of the young bacchanals, and the ball-room of the 
maison de plaisance, gave opportunity for fine lively comedy ; the 
gaming-house and the robbery presented something excellent in the 
melo-dramatic way ; while,the assassination and closing scenes were 
deeply tragic. This play was exceedingly well got up in Boston, 
and had an unprecedented run of crowded houses, which is but a de- 
served compliment to the professional talents and taste of the gen- 
tleman who has translated, adapted and naturalized it upon our 
stage. That it is destined to a brilliant success is most confi- 
dently predicted. It isin rehearsal at the Park theatre, where the 
principal character will be sustained by the author of the piece. 


ANONYMOUS LETTER TO GARRICK. 


The following anonymous letter to Garrick may amuse the reader, 
and furnish the performers of the present day with a hint: 

“T went the other night to see you perform the part of Hamlet, 
and do indeed think that you got a great deal of deserved applause. 
I doubt whether the famous Betterton did the part half so well the 
first time he attempted it. The character of Hamlet is no small 
test of a man’s genius, where the action is inconsiderable, and the 
sentiment so prevailing and remarkable through the whole. I own 
that upon your first encounter with the ghost, I observed with some 
astonishment that it was a considerable time before you spoke. I 
beg of you, sir, to consider that these words, 

‘* Angels and ministers of grace defend us !” 
follow upon the first surprise, and are the immediate effects of it. I 
grant you that a little pause after that is highly proper; but to repeat 
them at the same time and in the same tone of voice with the speech, 
“ Be thou a spirit of health,” &c. 
is very improper, because they are by no means a part of that 
speech. You certainly kept the audience in a strange suspense, 
many of whom, I suppose, were afraid, as well as I, that you wanted 
the assistance of the prompter. There is one thing that I must men- 
tion, which I think has a very ridiculous appearance, although it has 
been practised by every one that I have seen in that character; and 
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it is this: when the ghost beckons Hamlet to follow him, he, enraged 
at Horatio for detaining him, draws his sword, and in that manner 
follows the ghost; presently he returns, Hamlet still following him, 
sword in hand, till the ghost says, 
“J am thy father’s spirit !” 
at which words, Hamlet, with a very respectful bow, sheathes his 
sword: which is as much as to say, thatif he had not been a ghost 
upon whom he could depend, he dare not have ventured to put up his 
sword. The absurdity of this custom is plain from the nature of 
spirits, and from what Marcellus a little before says, that ‘it is as 
the air invulnerable.’ I think it would be much better if Hamlet 
should at these words, 
“ By heaven! 1’ll make a ghost of him that lets me !” 


only put his hand to his sword, and make an attempt to draw it. 
FERRER EEESEEEEREE 
‘I do not understand your leaving aside that beautiful part, his 
directions to the players: and unless it was an unskilful person that 
was conscious to himself that he could not keep up to the nicety of 
his own rules, I know no reason for it; but that I am sure you 
need not fear.” 


DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A TRAGEDY. 


Crit. A tra notha 7 
Puff. A ey ate 


Select any period of history, ancient or modern, the more ob- 
scure the better, because uncertainty helps the imagination, and you 
will have no disagreeable facts to stare you in the face, and paralyze 
your invention ; then cut out a space of time, not less than fifty years, 
that you may be sure of elbow-room and have a field wide enough 
for any number of dramatic personages you may bring upon the tapis. 

Next, pick out from the moving mass of humanity in your brain 
the requisite number of heroes—never less than three—let them dif- 
fer from each other in character, disposition, &c., just three hair’s 
breadths; however, you must take especial care to enlighten the 


any more than pruning excrescences and superfluities injures a thrifty 
tree: and as if the earlier dramatic productions of ancient days, as well 
as those of England, do not equal if not surpass those of a later date. 
If any distinguished actors, who have the misfortune to be foreign- 
ers, should, by the couree of events, be brought in collision with you 
and your interests, make a bold use of the above arguments, and 
your play may float sublime upon puffs through all the theatres in 
the Union, and prolong its existence for the space of one dramatic 
year; at the end of which time you can afford to let it drop into ob- 
livion, having in the interim fabricated another “ Amphytrion,” with 
half a dozen “Sosias” to take the place of their departed brethren. 
A parting advice, and I have done. Let no considerations induce 
you to swerve so far from decorum as to permit your play to be 
printed. Never forget this maxim—let no wheedling flatterers, or 
insidious praises, lead you to commit this faur pas, to pass this ru- 
bicon—to throw off this invisible coat, which, like Jack’s in the 
fairy tale, invests you with tenfold power and influence. “O ‘that mine 
enemy would write a book !” was the pathetic exclamation of Job; 
but this enemy was wise, and meddled not with writing, and Job dis- 
quieted himselfin vain; therefore keep dark, and—Ceteru desunt. L. 
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The great West.—We know not how we could have omitted no- 
ticing sooner a series of letters from the west, now appearing in the 
New-York American, and understood to be from the pen of Mr. 
Charles F. Hoffman, the junior editor of that paper. They are the 
truest sketches of western scenes and manners we have ever met 
with. Mr. H. is a ready and an easy writer, and there is a dash of 
about many of the wild scenes he visits, a life and spirit 





public as to this, for fear that they, in their ignorance, should not 
perceive it; therefore, you must get somebody to say in their news- 
paper, magazine, etc., that the first is an open villain, the second a 
close villain, and the third, a villain compounded of the other two, 
thus exemplifying the celebrated lines of Dryden, here imitated : 

“ The first in open recklessness surpassed 

The vext in secrecy ; in both the last— 


‘The force of nature could no farcher go, 
To make the last, she joined the former two.”? 


This difference of character will be greatly increased by a differ- 
ence of dress, which will prevent the audience from mistaking one 
for the other, if they keep their eyes open as well as their ears, and 
trust more to the former than to the latter. 

Next, take a dozen plots, and mix them well together, so that 
none can tell where one ends and another begins. This will be an 
exercise for the ingenuity of the critics, who will infallibly be at 
fault, and instead of belabouring your piece, as they do every thing 
they understand, will pass it by, as a hound does a curled-up hedge- 
hog, through mete inability to seize it. However, as a proof of 
their good-will, if they had an opportunity, they will drop a gentle 
hint about “complexity of plot,” “hurried incidents,” “striking 
scenes,” “ spirited action,’’ “ attention always awake,” etc. There 
is another obvious advantage in a multiplicity of plots—if any one 
fails, you have several others to fill up the void as a “corps de re- 
serve :’’ or I might liken you to a prudent general, who secures his 
retreat from redoubt to counterscarp, from counterscarp to glacis, 
and from glacis to hornwork—or to a cat with nine lives—or a 
dog with two tails—or a bow with two strings. Besides this, what- 
ever the public do not comprehend, they will take upon trust, pro- 
vided it is seasoned with any thing rampaging, uproarious and un- 
expected. Thus, when you have brought ten of your plots so near 
to an end, that there is some prospect of a conclusion, (for the sim- 
ple reason that your play is advanced in the fourth act, and the bills 
inform the audience you have but five,) surprise them all -by some 
unforeseen explosion, and throw back the action to the exact spot 
where it commenced; thus you will have an opportunity of con- 
densing your play over again in the fifth act. Besides, you will ex- 
cite a “breathless interest” in the audience, who, being deceived in 
their former calculation, will be too wise to hazard another, and 
will await the result with open-mouthed admiration. Thus you 
will get great praise for ingenuity, originality, vigour of conception, 
and a thousand other qualities, which are always attributed to an 
author who is like nobody else, and who evinces a supreme con- 
tempt for established rules. 

Let the action be unceasing, and “ without hope of end” —crowded 
with divers incidents as thick as a pudding with plumbs, and suc- 
ceeding one another with tremendous rapidity like the reports of a 
Tegiment firing in platoons. This will be of infinite utility, as the 
audience, in striving to keep in mind the train of circumstances, will 
have no time to attend to the composition or style of the play as a 
literary production; and should you imprudently have a soliloquy 
or address of more than ten lines in the body of the play, let it be 
spoken with the most violent gesticulation and startling tones, ac- 
companied with furious strides from right hand entrance to left hand 
ditto, and vice versa; thus you wili prevent the play from flagging, 
and will succeed in masking the feeble part by what military men 
call a “diversion ;”’ it being a known fact that actors dread poetry 
rather more than country managers do “ stars.” 

The necessary adjuncts of scenery and clap-traps must on no ac- 
count be forgotten. Thus you may mix up a profusion of gold, paint 
and tallow-candies, and call it the temple of the sun, or paste up a 
quantity of bits of tin and broken looking-glass, and denominate it the 
palace of the stars, or make a round hole in a board, and it straight 
becomes the moon. This last luminary is a most appropriate pre- 
siding deity, and will not fail to inspire those acting under her influ- 
ence with humours “changeable and infinite,” and sufficient to ac- 
count for any complexity of plot, however indeterminate and endless; 
as might be proved from the example of Nat. Lec, of Bedlam-me- 
mory, who rose to a loftier elevation of thought and style, than any 
sober man has been able to compass before or since. 

Lastly, if there is in the peopie an ounce of what is termed “ na- 


tionality,” make it weigh down your side of the balance. Say that 


your play is American, talk of the “new school,” “ native talent,” 

patriotic attachments,” “intelligent people,” etc., and deprecate 
any criticism as cruel, and having a tendency to crush the “rising 
drama of America ;” as if salutary criticism could “harm desert,” 


in his description of the curious rencounters he makes, and a buoy- 
ant cheerfulness in his sportive accounts of the occasional petty dif- 
ficulties of his journey, which reminds us strongly of the graphic 
pages of “ A Year in Spain.”” We make one or two extracts. 


A BAR-ROOM SCENE. 
“ Prairie Ronde, (Kalamazoo co.) M. T. Dee. 26, 1833. 

“© Stranger, will you take a cocktail with us,’ called out a tall 
athletic-looking fellow to me, as I was making my way through a 
group of wild-looking characters assembled an hour since around 
the fire by which I am now writing. There was a long-haired 
*hoosher’ from Indiana, a couple of smart-looking ‘ succors’ from 
the southern part of Illinois, a keen-eyed, leather-belted ‘badger’ 
from the mines of Ouisconsin, and a sturdy, yeomanlike fellow, 
whose white capote, Indian moccasins and red sash proclaimed, 
while he boasted a three years’ residence, the genuine wolverine, or 
naturalized Michiganian. Could one refuse to drink with such a 
company? The spokesman was evidently a ‘red-horse’ from 
Kentucky, and nothing was wanting but a ‘buck-eye’ from Ohio, 
to render the blage as plete as it was select. I was in 
the midst of the first real prairie I had ever seen—on an island of 
timber, whose lee, while making slow headway for the last two 
hours, with a biting breeze on my beam, it had been my whole ob- 
ject, aim and ambition to get—a comfortable bar-room, a smoking 
‘ cocktail’—a worshipful assemblage (Goldemith's club was a fool 
to it) had never entered my dreams! Could I refuse to drink with 
such a company? The warm glass is in my frozen fingers. The 
most devout temperance-man could see no harm in that! It is 
touched smartly by the rim of the red-horse—it is brushed by the 
hoosher—it rings against the badger—comes in companionable 
contact with the wolverine—‘ my respects to you, gentlemen, and 
luck to all of us.’ Here was a capital commencement with just the 
sort of salad of society I have been long wishing to meet with, 
having as yet only tasted its component parts in detail. But auspi- 
cious as was the beginning, I nearly got into a difficulty with my 
new acquaintances a few moments afterwards, by handing the 
landlord a share of the reckoning, and I took back the coin forced 
upon me, with many apologies upon my part for having presumed 
to pay a part of a ‘general treat,’ while labouring under the disquali- 
fications of being a stranger. Room was then courteously made 
for me by the fire-place, and, accepting a pipe, proffered by one of 
the company, a few whiffs made me sufficiently sick and at home 
to lay it by without further ceremony. ‘There’s a smart chance of 
cigars there in the bar, stranger, if you’d try some of them,’ said 
one of the hooshers. ‘Yes,’ echoed the other, ‘ and they are a heap 
better than those pipes.’ ‘I allow,’ rejoined another of the com- 
pany; ‘but I wish that fellow would shut the door; he must think 
we were all raised in a saw-mill, and then he looks so peert when- 
ever he comes!’ ‘Poor fellow,’ ejaculated one who had not yet 
spoken, ‘he is considerably troubled with youngness.’ ‘From the 
eastern side, stranger?’ said another to me. ‘I’m told it’s tolerable 
frog pasture? Now here the soil’s so deep, one can’t raise any long 
sarce—they all get pulled through the other side. We can winter 
our cows, however, on wooden clocks, there’s so many yankees 
among us,’ etc. etc. A scattering conversation was kept up in simi- 
lar quaint expressions for some time ; but, as Mr. Hackett has already 
given the cream of western phraseology in his highly original part 
of ‘the Kentuckian,’ I will not tire you with enumerating more 
of those which fell under my observation. These unique terms, in- 
deed, were poured out so copiously, that it was impossible for one’s 
memory, though as elastic as a pair of saddle-bags, to retain them. 
At last a train and a couple of carioles drove up to the door, and I 
discovered, upon their bundling merrily into these vehicles, that the 
whole company were bound for a wedding. ‘Jim,’ cried one driver 
to another, snapping his whip, ‘let our horses run near the silk.’ 
Jim cracked his snapper, and the light carioles taking the lead, the 
more humble train skimmed rapidly after them. Their dark shadows 
were soon. lost upon the moonlit prairie, and the sound of their bells 
died away in the distance by the time I had regained my now soli- 
tary seat by the fire.” 

SCENERY OF MICHIGAN. 
“ Niles, (Berrien co.,).M, T. Dee 28, 1833. 
“} have been now for two days in St. Joseph’s county, considered 











among the finest in Michigan, having, since I wrote the above 


traversed the counties of St. Joseph and Cass, watered by the St. 
Joseph’s river, which is the most imposing-looking stream I have 
yet seen. A ride of fourteen miles from Prairie Ronde brought me 
first to its banks, which, rising occasionally forty or fifty feet above 
the water, in a sudden bluff, look higher than those of any river I 
have yet described to you. You must already have gathered from my 
attempts at portraying Michigan scenery, that neither the grand, 
the picturesque—hardly even the romantic—are to be numbered 
among its characteristics. ‘The beautiful’ comprehends them all: 
and yet you can readily imagine, that that beauty is neither tame 
nor monotonous, which can shine through the dreary months of 
winter, and make the half frozen and solitary traveller almost for- 
get its rigours. It is true that one brought up in a more rugged 
and broken country, might often miss the mountain-tops leaning 
against the sky—might sigh for the sound of a cascade, and long 
once more to plant his foot upon a cliff; and yet, where would the 
eye more delight to wander, than through these beautiful groves, 

which in summer must stretch their green arcades on every side? 

Where rest more happily, than on those grassy meadows on which 

their vistas open? These streams, too, that sparkle so over their 
golden beds, are they not substitutes fur the rushing torrents of more 
mountainous countries? or does the lichen-covered crag temptone’s 
footsteps more than this teeming soil, when nature has carpeted it 
with the myriad of wild flowers which the summer’s scene calle 

forth? To no scenery of our country that I have yet seen, is the 

term ‘ Arcadian’ more applicable than to the rich aad fairy land- 

scape on the western side of the peninsula watered by the Kalama- 

zoo and the St. Joseph’s.”” 


Roulston’s-riding school.— Mr. Roulston has removed his school 
to Mercer, between Prince and Houston streets—a much more de- 
sirable situation than the former. It has been lately re-opened in 
an appropriate and pleasant building, erected for the purpose, under 
his immediate superintendence; and, in its design, uniting health, 
convenience and safety. The arena, for riding, is elevated twelve or 
fourteen feet above the ground, and supported on arches and beams 
of great strength and durability, so as to render it perfectly firm. We 
would suggest to Mr. R. the propriety of having the windows all 
raised every fineday. There would be a free circulation of the fresh 
air, decidedly more beneficial to the invalid, as well as the health- 
ful equestrian. The exercise of riding, would prevent the possibility 
of taking cold from such a regulation. The dressing and sitting 
apartments for the ladies are exceedingly comfortable and commo- 
dious: and the iderate and pl t manner of Mr. Roulston, 
combined with his skill in teaching, conciliate the good feelings 
and respect of every pupil who has been under his tuition. 








Assassination of Casper Hauser.—By the annexed paragraph, 
from the Berlin Gazette of December twenty-seventh, (eays the New- 
York Commercial Advertiser,) it appears that poor Casper Hauser, 
the mysterious youth whose case has excited so much interest in 
Europe and America, has at last fallen by the stroke of an assassin. 
An attempt, it will be recollected by all who have read the history . 
of this wonderful case—and who has not ?7—was made upon the life 
of this mysterious being, not long after he was discovered. The 
attempt has been repeated, with but too much success. It has 
recently been stated that some disclosures had been made, respecting 
the history of Casper, which, it was expected would lead to further 
developments. Probably the apprehension of such discoveries has 


hastened his end. 
From the Berlin State Gazette 





The following is a letter from Anspach, dated the eighteenth : 
“ Casper Hauser wae not able to speak much during the last hours 
of his life, and only in broken sentences, yet he gave utterance to 
the gratitude he felt towards his benefactor, Lord Stanhope, and 
his worthy tutor, Mr. Meyer. A deputation from the court of jus- 
tice was present until the moment of his decease, and took notes of 
all he said. Four days have elapsed, yet no traces of the assassin 
have been obtained. Lord Stanhope is now in Vienna, or in Upper 
Austria; it is supposed that, as soon as he hears of his favourite 
being wounded, he wil] hasten to return hither. It will be a severe 
grief to him to find this “adopted child of Europe,” as Hauser was 





once named, no more. Lord Stanhope had already written that he 
should shortly be in Frankfort, on,his way to Anspach.” 

The Frankanian Mercury of Decémber twenty-seventh, after giv- 
ing a description of the wounds inflicted upon poor Casper, staies 
that an actor and two other individuals, have been arrested at Wurtz- 
burgh, on suepicion. 

The Suabian Mercury says: “ Much interest is excited at this 
moment in some of the German states by another attempt at assas- 
sination, made upon the well-known Casper Hauser: he had lived 
some years in Anspach, where he received constant assistance from 
Lord Stanhope. As he was leaving the Tribunals on the morning 
of the fourteenth instant, a stranger, wraptin a large cloak, accosted 
him, under the pretence of having a communication of importance 
to make to him. 

“ Hauser excused himself, as he was then going to dine, but gave 
the stranger an appointment for the afternoon, in the Palace-garden. 
The meeting took place; the stranger drew some papers from un- 
derneath his cloak, and while Hauser was about to examine them, 
stabbed him twice near the heart, with a dagger he had kept con- 
cealed; he then took to flight. By Hauser’s description, it appears 
this is the same individual who attempted to assassinate him at 
Nuremberg. The police is in active search of him.” 

The Augsburgh Gazette announces that Caspar Mauser died at 
Anspach, in the night of the seventeenth instant, in consequence of 
the wounds he had received. It states that, when he returned home 
wounded, he could only utter, in broken syllables, “ Palace-garden— 
Purse—Uz—Monument.” The tutor, to whose care he had been 
committed, despatched soldiers of the police to Uzen’s monvment, in 
the Palace-garden, where they found a small purse of violet silk, 
containing a scrap of paper, on which was written, in a disguised 
hand—“ Hauser can tell you well enough why I appear here, and 
who I am: to save Hauser the trouble, I will tell you myself ; 
whence I come; I come from—from—the Bavarian frontier ——, 
On the river ——. E will also give you the name M. L., 0.” 

Caspar died on the seventeenth of December. A Nuremberg peper 
of December nineteenth says—“It seems that suspicion is enter- 
tained of a merchant of Bohemia, who arrived at Anspach and left 











’ it in his own earriage.” 
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Andantino. 








bow-ers! Wheremy days 





trea sure— 


im peace have flown, 


When the heart is all a - 


WHEN THE HEART IS ALL ALONE. 
A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY WILLIAM BALL—ARRANGED, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE GUITAR, BY FERDINAND PELZER. 
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Why Ileave ye, scenes of plea-sure ! Where I pase’d my hap-piest hours; Why I leave ye, love-ly 


lone, 


When the 


On-ly those can tell whose sor - row Seeks a - far re- lef to 


heart is all 





bor - 


When the 





- row, Reft of ev?-ry dear-er 


lo} 


heart is 


2 


Yes, I leave ye, fields of beauty ! 
Where, by cliff, and stream, and wildwood, 
Through the fairy time of childhood, 
All the sweets of life have grown 3 
Fare ye well! though fair as ever, 
But to me the same, oh! never, 
When the heart, whose joy was duty, 











Now, oh now ! is 


alone. 

















ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE CREGOLE’S LAMENT. 


“ Many, many a pale and dark-eyed girl, who has fixed her heart on 
the merry cheek of England, or the blue glances of the highlands, has 
only awakened from her dream, when the topsails of the homeward 
transport have sunk under the ocean."—Siz months in the West Indies. 


*Twas from this spot I watch’d his sail, 
Till lost in ocean’s dark blue wave, 
Nor could I then believe the tale, 
That he had fled from me who gave 
To him that “ rich idolatry; 
Which but in woman’s love can be.” 


He was, indeed, a noble youth, 
Of gallant mien and bearing high; 
Honour and worth, and changeless truth, 
I thought I saw in that dark eye. 
Oh, how could he his fond love tell— 
Then leave me without one farewell ! 


How oft for him I made them cull 
The luscious fruits of our sweet isle, 
And seek for flow’ rets beautiful, 
Which in our lovely valleys smile, 
That I might deck my flowing hair 
With those he loved to see me wear! 


And ’twas for him, that in the dance 
I did all other maids excel, 

So I might gain the admiring glance 
Of him I loved—alas, too well! 

He then would say I seemed to be 

Asylph of eastern poetry. 


For him how oft I sung the lays, 
Which then he fondly call’d his own, 
I heedless heard all others praise, 
For joy I found in his alone— 
In crowds I had no wish to be, 
For he was all the world to me. 


And when he praised my soft, dark eye, 
And said he loved the ray of soul, 
Which always beamed bewitchingly 
In his own, happy, dear creole; 
*T was then I prize oy 4 beauty more 
Than ever I had done before. 


But now ’tis past—the cherish’d dream 
On which I once did fondly dwell ; 

It vanished like the fire-fly’s beam, 
Ere I could see its brightness well ; 

They bid me cease this vain regret, . 

Z loved him—how can I forget! 





| 








They bring me flowers to deck my hair, 
And tell me once I loved their bloom; 
Ah! now for me they are too fair, 
Keep them to strew upon my tomb. 
I know that soon I will be lai 
In rest beneath the palm-tree’s shade : 


For feeble are my steps, that were 
The lightest once amid the throng ; 
And faint that voice, which could confer 
Delight on those who heard my song ; 
The once bright eye he praised is dim— 
Was it not caused by tears for him? 


How could he try to win my heart, 
And vow his love for me was true; 
And when ’twas won, how could he part 
From me, and not e’en bid adieu. 
I little thought that I would be 
Prey to the heart’s insanity ! 


Perhaps he did my love forsake 
For fairer maid of Albion’s isle ; 

Oh may her heart like mine ne’er break— 
May he be constant to her smile, 

I would no other one should know 

Of love betrayed, the blighting wo. 


When he has heard that his creole 
Is sleeping low in her green vale, 
That from earth’s fled that ray of soul, 
Will it not make his cheek grow pale? 
His heart may swell in paint thought, 
When told the ruin he has wrought. 


Could I but think he’ll breathe a sigh, 
When musing o’er my hapless fate, 
I think I could more pos bem die, 
For I would feel less desolate. 
Oh that I now at rest were laid 
Beneath the lofty palm-tree’s shade. 








LETTER FROM A LADY IN DETROIT | 


TO HER COUSIN IN NEW-YORK. 


Dear Harriet, yours of twentieth Jan. 


Has been received and read with pleasure ; 


And, rest assured, your ccusin Ann 

Is highly grateful for the treasure. 
But we were not prepared to hear 

That you could be so deeply smitten; 
But in a New-York atmosphere, 


MRS. G. 


We trust you have not been F'rost-bitten! 








My prospects have not yet been crost 
n such a way as late befell you ; 
Though we have here one General Frost, 
Who sometimes is too rude, I tell you. 
He’ll pinch your fingers till they smart, 
And even pull your ears a little; 
But then he cannot touch the heart, 
His promises are all so brittle. 


But lovers, coz, alas! I’ve none! 
And I should like to pay a visit 
To your great city, I must own, 
And that is not surprising—is it ? 
For, oh, your colonels, majors, and 
Subalterns of a rank inferior, 
Enlist recruits, I understand, 
Which they don’t do in the interior. 


I'd like to be a colonel’s aid, 
Provided he’s a man of spirit, 
Without the shadow of a shade 
To cloud his virtues, worth, and merit. 
At playhouse, opera, or ball, 
He'd be a suitable piatestons 
But there’s a street of yours, named Wall— 
How would you like a bank director ? 


But let that pass—I’ve heard so much 
About your prima donna Fanti, 

And Mrs. Wood, whose tones can touch 
The soul, in presto or andante; 

Of Fanny Kemble—routs, and balls, 
Soirées, and jams, and private parties; 

Of new-imported hats and shawls— 
’Tis easy telling where my heart is. 


I long to see your Forrest act, 
Your Irish Power, and native Hackett, 
And old friend Barnes, who is, in fact, 
The greatest ony, that wears a jacket. 
Your authors, too, I wish to see— 
At least, a few of the deserving, 
Who shine in prose and poetry, 
Like Paulding, Bryant, Cooper, Irving. 


The fashions for the coming spring— 
Please send some drawings that will show 
them ; 
And write me word by Mr. K——g, 
That I may be the first to know them. 
Black stocks, I hope, the beaux will cast, 
And wear white handkerchiefs this season ; 
For ma says stocks decline so fast, 
They’re under par!—now what’s the reason? 

















With you, next May, mid ‘dust and smoke, 
*T will be the fashion to be moving! 


But we are free from such a yoke— 
How fast the Mirror is improving! 
The last plate-number, which contain’d 
Your private letter—(what “my !) 
Has everywhere applause obtain’d, 

In hamlet, village, town, and city. 
The plate presents a peerless view 

And is most exquisitely finish’d ; 
Verplanck’s descriptive sketch is new, 

And Paulding’s fire is not diminish’d. 
I hugely like the sketch Power, 

The tale of Leggett is alarming; 
The Serenade’s a lovely flower, 

And sweet Ninetta’s air is charming. 


Has tuneful Wetmore ceased to write ? 
Is Woodworth still the muses wooing? 
Who’s Peregrine, that crying wight ? 
And what are Fay and Willis doing ? 
And what the deuse is Cox about ? 
Is Broadway getting gay so early ? 
You saw Miss Cooper play, no doubt— 
Pa knew her grandsire, Major Fairly. 


What is the latest novel call’d, 

Just stereotyped by Cooke and Conner? 
Is Major Frost a little bald, 

Now, tell me truly, coz, ‘pon honour? 
Is Noah successful with his Star? 

Is Halleck married, to your knowledge ? 
Have you rode in the rail-way car? 

Or seen the new-establish’d college? 


And so, no more at present, coz, 
But don’t let M—— print this letter, 
I beg of you—for if he does, 
rll punish you as an abettor. 
Besides, there are some secrets in’t, 
As you perceive—so, be admonish’d ; 
For if it should appear in print, 
The folks up here will be astonish’d.—axw x. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Desipere est dulce! cries 
The philosophic, tuneful Horace— 
So, though the act may not be wise, 
You may just drop a hint to M—, 
That, if he'll leave out place and name, 
And make the verses jingle better, 
I should not think him much to blame, 
Were he to publish such a letter.—a. H. 


rhs, 


